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Holcomb, Letsche and Armour: Heinz men insist it's tomato "ketchup." See page 37. 
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HOW TO PUT "STOP & SHOP" INTO TRADE EXHIBITS 
6 KEY QUESTIONS TO ASK PROSPECTIVE AD AGENCIES 
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to give...to receive... 


Give this most prized Holiday Gift of all! 


.W. HARPER 
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Bottled in Bond—Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
in the DeLuxe Decanter 


... at no extra cost! 


Packaged in attractive corrugated box 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY « 100 PROOF * I. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO. 
KENTUCKY REGISTERED DISTILLERY NO. 1, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


r you want to put your advertising dollars 
to work most profitably in New York. 
invest them in the buying plans of New 
York's largest evening newspaper audience. 
The prospectus is clear. More than 
700,000 families read the Journal-American 
every evening ... far more than can be 
reached by any other evening newspaper. 
In fact, 4 out of every 10 families that buy a 
metropolitan evening newspaper read the 
Journal-American. 
More than that, the Journal-American 
delivers preferred coverage. In 42 of New 


700,000 
PREFERRED 
SHARES 

IN THE 
NEW YORK 
MARKET 


ins 
rh 
Say 


York's 62 higher-income districts—according 
to a new analysis by another New York 
paper—the Journal-American substantially 
leads all other evening newspapers. And, 
according to the latest A.B.C. audit, the 
Journal-American sells more newspapers in 
New York’s 8 best suburban counties than 
all other metropolitan evening papers com- 
bined. 

You invest in quality-coverage as well 
as quantity-coverage when you advertise 
in the Journal-American. The result? Extra 
dividends in volume sales! 
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HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
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FIRST 


IN THE 


QUAD CITIES 


In Davenport, Rock Island, Moline 
and East Moline is the richest con- 
centration of diversified industry be- 
tween Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and Omaha. The Quad Cities 
are the trading center for a prosper- 
ous two-state agricultural area. Re- 
tail sales, total buying and per capita 
income rate higher than the national 
average, according to Sales Manage- 
ment. 


WOC-AM | WOC-FM 
5,000 W. 47 Kw. 
1420 Ke. 103.7 Me. 


WOC delivers this rich market to NBC 
Network, national spot and local ad- 
vertisers ... with 70 to 100% BMB pene- 
tration in the two-county Quad City 
area... 10 to 100% in adjacent counties. 


WOC.-TV 


CHANNEL 5 
22.9 Kw. Video 
12.5 Kw. Audio 
On the Quad Cities’ first TV sta- 
tion NBC Network (non-intercon- 
nected), local and film programs 
reach over 27,900 Quad Cities’ 


= 


sets . . . hundreds more in a 75 
air-mile radius. 


Basic NBC Affiliate 
Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
Ernest Sanders, General Manager 


Davenport, lowa 
Free & Peters, Inc. 
Exclusive National Representatives 
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6 Key Questions to Ask 
When You Pick Your Ad Agency 


So you’re shopping for a new agency! By what yardstick 


should you judge the capabilities of agencies—to handle your 
product? 


By W. D. Jordan, President of Glenn, Jordan, Stoetzel, Inc. 


Product Demonstration: How It Pulls 
Direct Orders for TV Advertisers 


Here are a dozen case histories of TV advertising where the 


primary purpose was to bid for immediate returns .......... 70 
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Fun Salts Crisis When Pillsbury 

Gives Its All to Giant Bake-Off 
A president becomes a messenger in charge of fresh cocoanut! 
All about the behind-the-scenes organization of a mammoth 
sales promotional splurge. 


By Paul S. Gerot, Vice-President, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .... 54 
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Now There's a "Family" 
A California manufacturer of fishing lines rationalizes a line 


that grew too fast and opens new opportunities for improved 
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Heinz Mobilizes for Mass Markets 


With the third generation Heinz in control, where is this fam- 
ous old company headed after its youthful president trebled 
sales in the past 10 years by cracking the chains, supers and 
‘ 


‘soup kitchens” ? 


By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Features Editor .......... 
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Why Groceries Move Faster 

—In San Francisco 
Salespeople in San Francisco’s food stores turn in $35 an hour 
in sales, double the national average. Reason: sales and man- 


agement training help them earn high pay ................ 
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Face any of these problems 
in planning for 1951? 


Reaching your best markets . . . 


Industrial Equipment News 
reaches 26 major industrial mar- 
kets plus selected engineering con- 
sultants and governmental agen- 
cies, in this way covering both 
known and unknown markets. 


Finding the top plants . . . 


Through afhliation with Thomas’ 
Register, Industrial Equipment 
News locates and keeps up to date 
on the nation’s largest and most 
active plants. 


Selecting the right men... 


Industrial Equipment News is 
sought after by production men 
and engineers, is read by the men 
who specify and buy industrial 
parts, materials, equipment. 


Attracting their interest . . . 


Currently 92% of IEN readers 
are receiving the publication at 
their own request, evidence of 
their genuine interest. 


Placing in favorable position . . . 


Every advertisement in Industrial 
Equipment News is placed next 
to editorial text. Standard one- 
ninth page units (which cost as 
little as $125) permit this valu- 
able next-to-reading position. 


Timing your story . . . 


When an operating, engineering 
or production man picks up In- 
dustrial Equipment News he is 
seeking product news and infor- 
mation usable in his business. 


IEN PLAN 


Mow yee te etl the mary of peer preter: to mere 
hee 0.00 Nap mprrming engineering sot preter 
ae me ie Amenes's lager Madeertel plans w 6 me 
Shem they Ore Leaking for adenine epi pmens tows 


This Plan Helps You.. 


Fitnd cctive, worthwhile plonts 
Select tne mes whe specity ond buy 


APtract their interet 
PLACE your story before them, at 6 
Time when they ore interested 


Mow inde pgs bor forte Braces bert 
roend nfo mamon on The IE® Fin, 


Send for the new IEN Plan 


CEA! 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


NEWS 
Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y, 


@ Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit 
@ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 
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Going after the FARM MARKET? 


Does 
VO-AG TEACHER 


WOODUL 
know your products 
like he knows his 
cotton? 


President of the Na- 
tional Vo-Ag Teach- 
ers Association, 
Parker A. Woodul 
(right), Portales, 
N. M., discusses cot- 
ton problems with 
farmer H. B. Wil- 
liams. 


If you want the farm market, you want Vo-Ag Teacher Woodul and his 
20,944 fellow Vo-Ag Teachers, County Agents and Extension Leaders! 
They’re the key men who influence 6,000,000 farm families, day in and 
day out. Just to give you an idea, here’s Mr. Woodul’s scope of 
activities: 

® Has 85 regular Vo-Ag students 

® Has 108 veterans in five classes 


© Conducts cooperative projects on buying and selling poultry, 
mixing feed, mixing livestock minerals, livestock spraying, 
vegetable growing. 


Renders community service in soil testing, farm surveying, 
milk testing. 


Last year made 320 visits to Vo-Ag student farms and 36 visits 
to other farms; traveled 1900 miles in project work; published 
11 farm articles in local paper and 2 articles in national 
magazines, 


Serves as: President of Portales Rotary Club; Chairman of Por- 
tales Veterans’ Training Committee; member of County Fair 
Board of Directors, Chamber of Commerce Dairy Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce Poultry Committee. 


Vo-Ag Teacher Woodul says: “After teaching agriculture for 15 years, I 
realize the difficulty of ‘keeping up.’ Previously, we had to depend on 
getting new information from experiment station bulletins or from general 
farm magazines. Too much delay! Now we have this information compiled 
in one publication BETTER FARMING METHODS. It is our primary 
source of new material in teaching vocational agriculture.” 


CCA Want Mr. Woodul and the other 20,944 farm 
20,945 leaders to “keep up” on your products? Best way 
is through BETTER FARMING METHODS 

—the magazine they depend on. 


Business Magazine for Leaders who 
TRAIN and ADVISE Farmers 


“Zeceen FARMING METHODS 


WATT PUBLISHING CO., MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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Get Quick Help For Falling 
Sales With 


Need Flexibility? Get It In 


,eThe Only Great Sunday Magazine You Can Use 


Have you a market with pressing sales problems? A 
et where, for one reason or another, your sales 
jlume is outmatched by competitors? A market that 
eds effective individual attention and needs it quick? 
If so, here’s a tested and economical way to help 
ut such a falling market back on its feet. Back your 
work in such a market, with the tremendous, 
Mindividual-market selling force available to you only 
MPICTORIAL REVIEW. 

PICTORIAL REVIEW among all great Sunday Mag- 
wines possesses the flexibility that permits you to use 
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And Pictorial Review 
Gives You These 
Other Exclusive Advantages 


], A mase-buying audience created and held by the World’s 


2,Proven high readership for your advertisements. 

3, The mighty impact of color advertising even in a single 
market. 

4,Reader interest anchored deep in all the news of home- 
town entertainment. 


5,No single page competitive product advertising . 
clear field for your sales story. 


6, Ability to time your advertising to the timing of your 
idual market plans. 


7,Deep penetration into largest consumer-masses in 
’s biggest buying centers. 


Hearst Sales Operating Controls. 


For Mass Selling In Single Markets 


without penalty its mighty sales-pull even with color, 
in from one to ten of America’s richest markets as 
your needs dictate. 

Have you checked over recently how your latin 
stand in each of PICTORIAL REVIEW'S 10 bountiful 
markets? In which of these markets can you use 
PICTORIAL REVIEWS flexible deep-penetration cov- 
erage? If in any one or more of these 10 big-potential 
markets, localized sales problems are tripping you, do 
this:—See how your advertisements in PICTORIAL 
REVIEW can build sales for you. . . now. 


| 
Review Covering 
Retorial Neerty 
6,500,000 
Families With 
Zn: Bw: The Sunday 
oa ; Issues Of 


Lo > 
leer f Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
( Detroit Times 
P= 2 Chicago Herald-American 
ay |" Milwaukee Sentinel 
ay New York Journal-American 
a |i ; Boston Advertiser 
A\\\awal ye oO | Los Angeles Examiner 
ir 1m | Uk San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-intelligencer 
Baltimore American 


t, The individual, street-by-street market guidance of the 


A HEARST PUBLICATION 
Represented Nationally By Hearst Advertising Service 
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SCHOOL FOR SANTAS 


Charles W. Howard of Albion, N. Y., is America’s 
No. 1 Santa Claus expert and consultant. He stands alone 
in his unique profession, which embraces practically every 
phase of Santa Clausing. Since 1937 he has operated a 
school for Santas each fall, graduates of which are em- 
ployed at Christmastime by leading U.S. department 
stores. He also manufactures Santa Claus equipment, 
notably costumes, complete from wig and beard on down. 
Last year he added a new service—the cleaning, refurbish- 


THE PAUNCH WITH A PUNCH 
be novices now. But wait ‘til they've had their schooling! 


. these Santas may 


ing and storing of Santa outfits! For a while he ran a 
helicopter service, through which a store’s St. Nick could 
be picked up at a point outside the city, circled the area 
amid proper fanfare and be set down dramatically in the 
center of the city; but, unfortunately, the helicopter 
crashed in Labrador and prevented resumption of this 
teature for 1950, 


A rotund, mild-mannered man, Mr. Howard is a ball 
of fire when it comes to any operation connected with 
Santa Clausing. He has been playing the role of the 
good St. Nick ever since he was a boy. For nine years he 
was at McCurdy’s of Rochester each Christmastime ; then 
at the Adam, Meldrum & Anderson store in Buffalo for 
five years. 


The school, which Mr. Howard started thirteen years 
ago, grew out of his conviction that department store 
Santas were often poorly equipped to play the role. About 
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220 students hold diplomas from the school and have gone 
out to uphold the Howard standards. 


The Howard course lasts a week. Its subjects include: 
Make-up ; Costumes for Santa Claus: their care, and how 
to wear them; What the Store, the Customer and the 
Parent Expect of Santa; what the Child Expects; Varioy 
and Most Efficient Settings for Santa Claus in the Store: 
Science of Santa Claus Mechanics; Santa Claus Shovw.- 
man; Santa Claus’s Relation to Salesmanship; Christmas 
and the Santa Claus Legend and Lore; Educational and 
Play Value of Toys; Christmas Decorations ; Gift Wrap. 
pings; Santa in the Christmas Parade; Santa at Parties, 


Mr. Howard has very definite ideas about what the 
Well-Dressed Santa Should Wear. “He’s a worker, an 
outdoor man, a very practical person. Not one who would 
wear cheap, shoddy material, nor on the other hand vel- 
vets or plush. We use 100% wool... . This gives a rich, 
practical wearing outfit.”” The costumes are adjustable, 
so that they may be kept from year to year and be worm 
by different Santas. The detailed description of the 
various parts of the costume, contained in the leaflet on 
equipment, says of the buckle that it is “large but light in 
weight, will not sag and helps to give appearance of a 
large protuberant stomach.” ‘The price of the complete 
costume is $130. The wig and beard of yak hair, sold 
separately, come to $80. There is also a Mrs. Santa outfit 
at $60; and two styles of Helpers’ costumes, one skater- 
style, at $50 apiece. According to the leaflet, these outfits 
are “cute, have snap and real Christmas spirit and 
glamor.” Other merchandise includes Santa Claus-North 
Pole stationery, Santa Claus letter files, and an official 


Santa Claus Record Book ($75). 


Standards for department store St. Nicks have rises 
steadily in the last dozen years, and there is no doubt 
but that Charles Howard deserves much of the credit for 
the improvement. 


Mr. Howard’s views have had wide publicity. He's 
been on many big network radio programs and storié 
about him have appeared in both national and toy mage 
zines. Last year the London Daily Mail interviewed him 
by trans-Atlantic telephone. On Thanksgiving in 194 
he was the star of the Macy parade in New York. In 
commenting on his satisfaction with the career he ha 
carved for himself, he told us, ““My enthusiasm grows 
daily and I only wish there were more hours in the day, 
more days in the year to spend on the work, as I do not 
find time to accomplish all I wish to in a short 24-hour 
day or a brief 365-day year.” 


“DIAMONDS ARE A GIRL'S B. F." 


We've just been to see a smart-looking Viennese gal 
who’s established one of the U. S.’s most creative jewelry 
manufacturing houses. Her name is Marianne Ostet 
and she’s absolutely fearless where diamonds are © 
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A newly developed planning tool which is proving of competitive 
value to subscriber clients is the J. Walter Thompson Consumer 
Purchase Panel. In exploring today’s unsettled, shifting markets 
it furnishes prompt and clear-cut answers to... 


O uestions that need asking 
... AGAIN AND AGAIN 


Who are your customers? 


(Confidential reports of the J. Walter 
Thompson Consumer Purchase Panel to one 
client showed the buying of its product 
was shifting heavily from teen-agers to 
housewives: new copy and media strategy 
resulted in substantial sales increases.) 


Who are your potential customers? 


(Panel findings revealed one manufac- 
turer was underestimating demand for a 
certain product in his line... potential 
customers were buying much more expen- 
sive brands. Copy emphasis was switched 
.-. Sales went up.) 


How many new customers are you 
adding? 


(Brand “‘A” was adding 10% more new cus- 
tomers than Brand “‘B’’. But ““B’”’ made no 
hasty changes, because the Panel showed 
““B” was attracting the heavy users.) 


How many customers do you keep? 


(Brand “‘X” keeps more customers and 
attracts more new users than Brand “Y”’, 
but loses more of its heavy buyers to other 
brands. With this information, ““Y” con- 
centrates primarily on brand-building, letting 
““X”’’ educate new buyers to the useful- 
ness of the product.) 


What share of the market does each 
brand hold? 


(From the Panel, a manufacturer deter- 
mined the exact current share of the market 
being sold by each brand—used these find- 
ings in his sales and production quotas. 
Result: the trade adequately supplied with 
his product, without overstocking, few 
returns, increased trade good will.) 


Who gets the customers you lose? 


(After the introduction of a new form of 
its product, a Panel user appeared to be 
losing heavily to its nearest competitor. 
Actually, as the Panel revealed, many cus- 
tomers of the old product had simply 
stopped buying. Solution: the product is 
now offered in both the “old” and the 
**new”’ forms.) 


Getting the answers once is not enough— particularly today. 
Buying habits are upset by the jumble of events . . . by the 
rush of new ideas, new products, new living standards. 


Any single market study too soon becomes a look back. 


Unlike the single survey, the J. Walter Thompson Con- 
sumer Purchase Panel is continuous. With it you can watch 
trends. \t reveals problems and opportunities as they occur. 
This unique market study has been compared to a motion 
picture of product and consumer. 


Its findings are based on daily purchase records of fami- 
lies which are representative of every age and income 
group across the country. 


=v How valuable these findings are proving you 
/ can judge from some of the actual sales prob- 
lems they have solved and new sales opportu- 
nities they have suggested. Interested execu- 
tives are invited to write for copies of this 
recent 12-page booklet. J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, New York. Twenty-two other offices in 
strategic cities around the world. 
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“BUSINESS 
AND 
INDUSTRY 
IN 
NEW 
JERSEY” 


. .. the looked-for annual 
review and forecast of one 
of the greatest and quickest 
industrial markets of the 
U.S. A.... an indispensable 
medium for your message to 
the people of America's 8th 
State. 
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cerned. They’re her best triends and she tosses $200,0(). 
worth of the sparklers around in her hands as _thoug, 
they were dime-store glass. Furthermore she’s the orig 
inator of the Jewelry-of-the-Month club. It costs fog 
husbands, sugar daddies and fervent admirers of femal 
pulchritude a cool $10,000 a year and, since Christms 
is just around the bank, we thought you might be jp. 
terested. 


All you have to do, to see to it that the woman yy 
most admire, is graced with a fancy piece of jewelry ead 
month for a year, is to give Mme. Ostier the luck 
gal’s coloring, age, and a description of her type. . 


But the Jewelry-of-the-Month club is just one 9 
beauteous Mme. Ostier’s phases. She designs for th 
biggest and fanciest jewelry houses. And she works o 
commission for such luminaries as ex-King Zog of Albani, 
the Duchess of Windsor and such plain janes as pow 
little Hedy Lamarr and practically jewel-less Marlen 
Dietrich. Herself she designs for, too. She feels almoy 
naked without $40,000-worth of rubies, diamonds, ete 
decorating her person. 


“But is it me?" 


In her designing she studies whether a_particula 
piece of jewelry will flatter the woman who is to wea 
it. She has worked out a chart showing the proper jewel 
and corresponding makeup for each type of complexion, 


And Mme. Ostier is also the inventor of the newest 
sensation, the jeweled bibelot which is worn on the skin 
via a suction principle. The wearer can walk around 
at ease for many hours with jewels as large as two-and- 
a-half inches in diameter fastened to the skin. (A news 
reel company will launch them this month and Mme. 
Ostier is proud of the fact that this is the first time 
jewelry has been featured in a world-wide movie.) 


She and her husband started in America a mere !! 
years ago. Today they have a luxurious eight-room offee 
on upper Fifth Avenue and two big workshops. But 
the Ostier’s had been through hell-and-high-water before 
they struck it rich in America. They had fled Nazism fron 
their native Vienna, with the aforementioned ex-King 
Zog helping them as far as Albania. Albania, when the) 
got there, was also overrun. Then came France, Eng 
land and finally Brazil. And it was an Ostier creation 
that eventually got Marianne and Oliver to the U.S 
The American Consul had been an Ostier customer when 
he held a post in Vienna. He managed to make Amer 
icans of the refugees. 


In the beginning Marianne peddled her designs up 4% 
down Fifth Avenue. She got one of the top jewelers 
show her designs and from there on she was in. Now 
she wants to write a book on the history of jewelry. Ont 
of her latest designs is a modern jeweled angel which 
the Metropolitan Museum has acquired for its permanemt 
collection. 


This skilled artist with gems got her start—began & 
a sculptor—when she became annoyed at Hedy Lamatt. 
Seems Hedy wore a diamond tiara to the Opera Ball. 
It made her look simply frightful, says Marianne. *™ 
tiara was narrow, Hedy’s cheek bones are wide. >: 
So Mme. Ostier sat down and drew a design oF * 
correctly-scaled tiara for Hedy, who, of course, fel] on 
her neck with gratitude. 
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INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
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TOOT Ome temoetow 


right there on the yard line... 


Where you sit counts! On the 50 yard line you see the 
plays better. You enjoy the game more. You like that 
sense of rightness... that sense of rating the best and having it! 
And that’s precisely the feeling of those who advertise in 


practical builder | You belong... yow’re right up there with 


the best of them! In short: When yow’re in PB, yow’re in! 
... Want to chalk up a healthy score in the light construction 


industry? Ask any PB representative! 


CHICAGO 


... Of the light construction industry 
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-gets To 


the 
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of America 


There are more different kinds of mag- 
azines published in the United States than 
anywhere else in the world. 


There are magazines for men and 
women, for blacksmiths, bicyclists and bird 
watchers, for poets and plumbers. 


Yet the remarkable thing about the 


U. S. is that it is not a collection of sep- 


arated markets like Europe. It is one con- 
tinuous market, 3 million miles square and 
150 million people strong. 


National advertising has made this na- 
tional market possible. And over the years 
One magazine has carried more national 
advertising than any other, by far. No 
other medium has ever built so many little 
businesses into big businesses, so many 
local concerns into national institutions. 


Each issue of this magazine reaches 


more women than most women’s maga- 


zines, more men than any man’s magazine, 


more businesses than any business maga- 


zine, more retailers than subscribe to their 


own trade publications. 


This magazine is The Saturday Evening 
Post; geographically, economically, emo- 
tionally .. . it gets to the heart of America. 


A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY OF WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE READING REVEALS THAT: 


1. Readers spend more time with the Post 
2. Readers return more often to the Post 


3. Readers believe the Post is more 
reliable 


4. Readers have more confidence in prod- 
ucts advertised in the Post 


5. Readers pay more attention to adver- 
tising in the Post 


Si? 


You can cover both the one 
million people in Pittsburgh's 
ABC city zone AND the two 
million people in the balance 
of Pittsburgh's |4-county 50- 
mile retail market ONLY with 


Break loose in the Pittsburgh Market— 


THE POST-GAZETTE COVERS BOTH 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE ABC CITY 


the Post-Gazette. You'll find 
its circulation pattern closely 
matches the pattern of your 
sales outlets. To learn how the 
Post-Gazette can sell for you, 
see Moloney, Regan & Schmitt. 


ROUTE YOUR ADVERTISING AS YOU ROUTE YOUR SALESMEN 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


NEWS REEL 


JOHN S. ALLEN 


Formerly sales and advertising manager, Jell-O 
Division, General Foods Corp., appointed special 
assistant to general manager, Birds Eye-Snider Div. 


WILLIAM D, BENJES 


Elected vice-president in charge of sales and board 
member, Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Co.; 
was president of London Character Shoe Corp. 


E, B, OSBORN 


Elected president and general manager of Eco- 
nomics Laboratory, Inc., he had been vice-president 
and general manager of the firm for eight years. 


G. H. BRUNS, JR. 


Appointed vice-president in charge of marketing 
for Berkeley Scientific Corp., marketing activities to 
include nuclear instrument, electronic counter sales. 


JOHN J. KENNEY 


Promoted to general service manager, International 
Business Machines Corp., to be in charge of all cus- 
tomer service functions; was with IBM for 33 years. 


ROLAND G, MAUS 


Appointed president and general manager of the 
Miracloth Corp., was formerly vice-president in 
charge of sales, distribution, American-Marietta Co. 


J. D. PETRY 


Promoted to customer relations manager, a newly 
created post in the McBee Co., established to 
further organize service of expanding sales force. 


HOBART A. GREEN 
Named president of Royal Metal Manufacturing 
Co. succeeds the late Irving Grombacher, had been 
vice-president in charge of sales for the company. 


Are they shoving 


ou off the shelves in the 


A big manufacturer recently found his 
sales slipping in important markets. The 
demand that wins loyalty had been lost by 
“‘thin-spread”’ advertising. He was not aware 
that today’s trend is to simpler inventories, 
with fast-moving leaders getting first call 
on shelf space. 


In the Markets of Decision—the 75 areas 
of more than a quarter-million people—this 
is especially true. You’re “‘in business”” when 
your product has strong acceptance here. 


Although no magazine dominates all of the 
‘“‘Markets of Decision,” one national maga- 
zine—The American Weekly—does domi- 
nate forty three! 84°%, of all retail business in 
the 75 Markets of Decision is done in the 
43 markets listed on this page. 


Can your product use this buying power? 


In these 43 markets live 38% of America’s families— 
with over half of the nation’s taxable payrolls. They buy: 
52% of the country’s apparel 
44% of the household products 
43% of the drugstore products 
44% of the food products 
Merchants here do nearly half the total retail business 
in the U. S.—to the tune of 54 billion dollars yearly. 
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MARKETS OF DECISION 7 


These 43 Markets of Decision are all volume-business 
markets, where merchandise is handled in big shipments 
—at lower handling cost. 


Now see The American Weekly at work: 


Not only does The American Weekly deliver an adver- 
tising message to more families—all over the country— 
than any other national magazine, but it dominates the 
43 listed Markets of Decision . . . a basic core for any 
deep-rooted national advertising program. It would 
like to boast of saturation in all 75 of the markets, but 
even The American Weekly is not that good. 


In this one segment of its delivery, The American 
Weekly enters 41% of all homes—4 families out of 10. 
Compare this with the other 4 leading national maga- 
zines. 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY. 41.3% 
ee ee a ee a 
Saturday Evening Post ..... . . 10.5% 
Pe 
DE ol ¢ « aw & ws «+ «& bee ce 


To approach such domination of the 43 listed markets 
takes Life, Saturday Evening Post, Look and Collier's 
combined, at a color page cost of about $61,000. The 
American Weekly? $23,000. 


Editorial material that fascinates millions: 


To understand The American Weekly’s editorial inflv- 
ence, note how it handles the basic human interests 
through stories about real people. History is se 
through the eyes of those who made it. Great love, 
romances, tragedies, come alive on these pages. It is 4 
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ugazine of realities, presenting the truths of science, 
gion, education, and medicine in the words of the 
uthorities themselves. 


THE MARKETS OF DECISION! 
In these 43 of the 75 markets of decision, the total 
number of families reached by The American Weekly 
is greater than Life, Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s 
and Look combined. 
New York Portland, Ore. Miami 
Chicago Seattle Fall River- 
Los Angeles Providence New Bedford 
Philadelphia New Orleans Wheeling 
Detroit Atlanta Johnstown 
Boston Worcester Syracuse 
San Francisco- San Diego Harrisburg 
Oakland Youngstown Utica-Rome 
Pittsburgh Albany- Canton 
Cleveland Schenectady-'roy San Bernardino 
Washington, D.C. Bridgeport San Jose 
Baltimore Springfield-Holyoke Scranton 
Buffalo- Allentown-Easton- Wilmington 
Niagara Falls Bethlehem Sacramento 
Milwaukee Wilkes-Barre Reading 
Cincinnati San Antonio Flint 
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Almost half of America’s retail 
business is done in just 43 of 
its 75 ‘““Markets of Decision.”’ 


By this universal appeal, The American Weekly is 
carried into homes hundreds of miles away from the 
locations of the 22 Sunday newspapers which deliver 
this great national magazine. 
Coast-to-coast circulation at the lowest cost: 

The American Weekly delivers an advertising message 
nationwide—and in full color—to 9,991,220* A.B.C. 
homes, more than are reached by any other national 
magazine. This is at the lowest cost per thousand fami- 
lies. Here are direct comparisons: 

*Latest Cost per color 


net paid page per thou- 
circulations sand circulation 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY. . 9,991,220* $2.30 


Life oe ee ow we ee 4.43 
Saturday Evening Post . . . 4,069,220 3.93 
eS ee a ee ee 3.95 
SU” a 3.84 


*This figure is compiled from Publishers’ Statements to the A.B.C. for 20 
of the 22 Sunday newspapers which distribute The American Weekly. The 
Publishers’ Estimate (111,000) for the New Orleans Item which became 
a distributing unit March 5, 1950 and the Publishers’ Estimate (450,000) 
for the Atlanta Journal and Constitution which consolidated June 4, 1950, 
are included in these figures. 


MERICAN 


sit Greatest 
' Circulation 
- in the World 
¥ a ‘“‘The Nation’s Reading Habit’’ A Hearst Publication 


MAIN OFFICE: 63 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Said the farmer, a-mopping his brow, 
“What a terrible fix I’m in now— 
My son, like a fool, 

Sent the milkmaid and stool 


When he should have AirFREIGHTED the cow.” 


DELTA airFREIGHT “3 


Next morning deli ery 


a ot 
Peo a AS, sgitttges ait 


at little or no extra cost 


Typical 
Per 100 ibs. between Commodity Rate 


CHICAGO-ATLANTA . . . . %5.75 
CINCINNATI-NEW ORLEANS . 6.13 
DALLAS-MIAMI ... . . 9.12 


For complete commodity rates and schedules, write AirFREIGHT 
Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Profits From Agriculture Mean 


sGER PROFITS FOR ADVERTISERS! 


JUST ONE ORDER—ONE PLATE 
ONE RATE—ONE CHECK 


NOW BUY ALL FOUR MAGAZINES 
AT LOWER COST Fertile soils and favorable climate bring bigger yields and bigger profits to 
the farmers of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Utah. Comparisons with national 
HOME STATE FARM MAGAZINE averages reveal that these four states produce 53.1% more wheat per acre, 51.4% 
"A seinedieee cau elma more dry edible peas, 42.9% more hay, 37.6% more barley, 33.0% more potatoes— 
to mention but a few above-average high income crops. The high productivity 
of a wide variety of field crops, orchard crops and livestock, is reflected in a 
A BILLION DOLLAR FARM MARKET cash per-farm income 33.4% above the U. S. average. 


WHERE DEMAND IS GREAT The rich Washington-Oregon-Idaho-Utah farm market, most easily and effec- 


tively covered through the advertising columns of the Pacific Northwest Farm 
Quad, can yield more sales and bigger profits to you. The prosperous farm 
residents of the Pacific Northwest are big consumers, with upper-bracket buying 
power and high living standards. The home-state farm magazines they read and 
believe in—The Washington Farmer, The Oregon Farmer, The Idaho Farmer, 
The Utah Farmer—provide, in a single package, dominant coverage and penetra- 
tion that give maximum selling force. Put the Farm Quad to work for you in the 
important selling months ahead. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Western Associated Farm Papers, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


GENERAL OFFICES: Spokane, Washington 
STATE OFFICES: Seattle, Portland, Boise, Salt Lake City 


THE BILLION DOLLAR | ( | /| ( 


FARM QUAD MARKET 
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“The Seaateh Fal 


The buyer’s market was short- 
lived. When I needed a new TV set, 
I had to lay out $52 for the so-called 
“warranty” whether I wanted it or 
not. 

. 


Buying a console-combination, the 
TV warranty was inoperative with- 
out another 15 bucks for the radio- 
and-phonograph section. What is a 
racket, Daddy? 

® 


“If you’ve a heart, give blood to 
the Red Cross,” the man on the radio 
was saying. Jack Lutz’s reaction was: 


Heart’s blood, eh?” 


. 

The same correspondent, while 
shaving, heard a_ disc-jackey say: 
“That number was from ‘Okla- 


homa!’ Judging by the blare of 
brass, Jack says, it sounded as though 


it were from next door. 
* 


Orville Reed, writer of acatalec- 
tic verse, sends me a nice prose piece 
he did for Detroit’s Hearne Insti- 
tute, plugging the “Map-of-the- 
Month.” Sold on = a_ subscription- 
basis, it shows the national monthly 
business-trend in 101 regional trade- 
areas. 

° 


They say DDT will kill almost 


any bug. Non-insectarian, so to speak. 
° 


Your body is really craving salt, 
even when your palate says alcohol, 
explains a medical journal. I still 
prefer a very dry Martini to a mouth- 
ful of sea-water. 

. 


I trailed a truck in Haddonfield, 
N. J., that said: “U. R. 81.” Only 
comeback I could think of was: “U. 
R. Nuts!” 


Haircuts are now $1.15 in Albany, 
I hear. Some of the customers are 
sure to say something about a clip- 
joint. 


By T. HARRY THOM 


Toledo’s Marshall Picket 
across a law the British Park 
passed in 1770 against obtaining 
bands under false pretenses. It 


like this: 


That all women of whateve 
age, rank, profession, or degree, 
who shall, after this act, impose 
upon, or seduce and betray into 
matrimony, any of His M4j- 
esty’s male subjects by virtue 
f scents, paints, cosmetics, arti- 
ficial teeth, false hair, Spanish 
wool, iron stays, bolstered hips, 
or high-heeled shoes shall incur 
the penalty of the law now in 
force against witchcraft and 
like misdemeanors, and_ the 
marriage under such eircum- 
stances shall be null and void 
Anybody have any idea w 
“Spanish wool” may have been, a 
what it was used for? Perhaps 
made the girls look sheepish. 


When Sam _ Fels, soap-manu' 
turer and philanthropist, died, he! 
an estate of $10,000,000. Whe 
was writing Fels-Naptha copy, 
used to talk about ‘‘the golden b 
I see the connection now. 


I liked Bob Considine’s yarn abot 
the late GBS. Seems the churls 
Shaw once sent Churchill two Ao 
Oakleys for opening night of a 0 


Shavian drama, with a note read! 
“Bring a friend . . . if you have ont 
Winnie replied: ‘Can't — make 


opening night. Will attend sec 


performance .. . if there 1s one. 


When 6,000 strikers walked ou 
at the Cramp shipyard in Camées 
N.J., they didn’t even leave a 


reading: “Out to launch.” 
* 


In her fourth marriage, Meadele 
Carroll found a Life-partner, ” 


one is sure to quip. 
+ 


For some unaccountable re 


keep rhyming “Malik” with “hyo 


cephalic.” 
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copy, 
den b In one great metropolitan newspaper — advertisers can reach the rich Cleveland market 
area (Greater Cleveland and the 26* adjacent counties). The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
effectively covers this compact 2-in-1 market with one coverage 
arn abi and at one low cost. Retail sales total some $2,405,631,000 annually — 


a substantial part of the total retail sales in Ohio. Cover both portions 


of - of this valuable major market. Schedule the Cleveland Plain Dealer! 
e readitt (Cleveland) 26 Adjacent 
have ol Cuyahoga Cy. County Area* 
make * Total RetailSales . . . . $1,389,093,000 $1,016,538,000 
nd see Food Sales . . . . . . 344,023,000 258,111,000 
i Gen. Merchandise Sales ‘ 256,335,000 90,493,000 
Drug Sales . . . —F- 39,922,000 20,972,000 
alked au Furn., Hsld., Radio len ; 70,099,000 44,938,000 
| Camee Eff. Buying Income . . . 2,372,846,000 1,602,861,000 
~ = ’ The Plain Dealer’s Market Survey *Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included 


. . . ri »s—Sales Management Survey, May, 1950 
Department can assist you in checking your Figures—Sales Management Survey, May 


nerchandising coverage with current market . N 
Madeles data for Cleveland. Write for information. C L E V E L A D 


7 N DEALER | 
reason ! 
th “hye Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward. Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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What families find 

between the covers of this, 

the nation’s largest farm magazine, 
makes it 

the largest of ALL magazines 

where half the consumers 


of America live! 


We now have push-button gy 
ing, but, judging by the long gy 
at restaurants and tea-rooms, moy 
the mamas prefer to eat out. 


Speaking of eating, I’ve takep 
drinking coffee again, and find | jy 
Borden’s Instantaneous better sy 
coffee-pot coffee, both for flavor » 
ease of preparation. 

° 


Whitman’s Chocolates seem ty 
up 10 cents a pound right acrogs 4 
board. The Sampler is now $2, 
double what it was when it first ye 
on the market, if memory serve 


Headline Parader by  Sunswe 
Prune Juice: “How to get out ¢ 
rut... and into the groove!” 


The “open door” in China is pm 
on a china-closet. 
— 


High point for me in Annie ( 
Your Gun, I meant to say awh 
back, was when the Indian echoed 
“Indians!”, and then ducked ‘ 
cover under a wagon. 

. 


Touché! Reader Ted Mandelsta 
of Washington’s Kaufman agen 
reminds me that it was Korea ay 
not Formosa which used to be know 
as “Chosen.” Sorry, Ted. I'll tryt 
do better in geography. 

. 

Without sacrilege, some TV a 
vertiser might latch onto verse 3 
an old hymn: “For joy of ear a 
eye.” 

. 


“NBC is the bread for me,” sajs 
poster in Elizabeth, N.J. I k 
NBC was in the dough, but not vit 
versa. 

° 

Quake felt in Chile, says a 

item. Maybe it was just a shiver. 


Paul Hoffman quits ECA to heal 
Ford Foundation. Talk about a Fod 
in your future! 

© 


I advertised a complete 16 
movie-outfit for four days. The htt 
ad cost me $9.60, and the only sm 
the telephone rang was when 2? 
in Classified asked me if I didat 
want to run it three more tm 
Came the yawn! 

° 
Wonder if John Gunther plans 4 


? 


tome on “Indo Nesia’’? 
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Only on NBC Radio! 


The BIG § hovw 


$2, 
rst Weg 
erves 
re Variety: “. .. NBC can take a bow for perpetuating |§ Ben Gross: “NBC aired radio’s defiant challenge to 
out of big-time radio. They don’t come any bigger than this TV in the form of a gargantuan divertissement . . . 
” - . 
one and it rates Nielsen’s best.” emceed by the vibrant Tallulah Bankhead and there 
: 1“ : , were stars, stars and more stars in it.” New York 
» John Crosby: “It was in practically every respect nies 
, ; Daily News 
a perfectly wonderful show—witty, tuneful, surpris- 
ingly sophisticated and brilliantly put together .. . Jack Gould: “...the premiere certainly ought to go 
anie (; : , ic a 
a one of the fastest and pleasantest ninety minutes in a long way toward reassuring the radio listener that 
1 echoed my memory;” New York Herald Tribune somebody is thinking of him.” New York Times 
ked iy 
Harriet Van Horne: “The Big Show was so good NBC is thinking of advertisers too. The six to six- 
l wish radio had thought of it years ago.” New York thirty portion of The ILL Show can be purchased by 
rdelsta World Telegram and Sun the quarter hour or the half hour... 


agen 
orea atl 
ye know 


‘ll tryt $3.or you can participate in the biggest and newest idea in advertising b 


d 


Tallulah Bankhead and a few of the rotating 
guest stars that appear on “THE BIG SHOW” 
each Sunday on NBC at 6:00 pm (est.) 
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VARIETY DRAMA 
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With the premiere of “The Big Show” on November 5, Operation Tandem became 
more than the hottest idea in advertising — it became a reality. And on that night Anacin 


and RCA Victor became its first two sponsors — soon to be joined by Ford Dealers. 


TANDEM is the most inexpensive method of reaching the largest unduplicated weekly 
audience in history. 

TANDEM consists of a group of non-competitive advertisers sponsoring five top 
programs on five different nights each week over the full facilities of NBC. 

TANDEM advertisers will be associated with the greatest galaxy of programs and 


entertainers ever put together in one package. 


“ 


TANDEM is the only advertising plan ever to be especially designed to reach everybody. 


Each show has a different appeal. 


VARIETY... The Big Show .. . Sundays 

MUSIC ...NBC Symphony... Mondays 

DRAMA... Screen Directors’ Playhouse .. . Thursdays 
COMEDY ... Duffy’s Tavern... Fridays 
MYSTERY... The Man Called X .. . Saturdays 


TANDEM is surprisingly low cost. It is estimated that Tandem’s five shows will reach 


23,000,000 homes each week and deliver 1000 listeners — net audience — for 59¢. 
Tandem is available to a few more advertisers. For details call CIrcle 7-8300, Extension 


6436 or your nearest NBC representative. 


America’s No. 1 Advertising Medium 


A service of Radio Corporation of America 
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They’re talking about cranberry sauce and winter snow. And about 
the annual Christmas Show at the Cincinnati Garden. Ted Mack and 
his Original Amateur Hour, co-sponsored by the Times-Star 
and Old Gold, last year played to a capacity audience that netted $12,000 


for the Boys’ Club of Cincinnati. 


Advertisers, we like to think, are talking about this new evidence of the 
Times-Star’s unflagging ability to stimulate the interest of its readers, 
an ability reflected in these two facts: more Cincinnatians read the 
Times-Star than any other daily newspaper; the Times-Star carries 


more advertising linage than any other Cincinnati daily. 


PACKAGE 


Wonderful how a new suit gives you a new 
outlook on life! Why not a sparkling new 
Milprint package for your product to brighten 
up sales—to give consumers a persuasive 
eyeful. Our creative designers and 
merchandising men know how to build sales 
appeal into a package. 


Your local Milprint man is ready to offer 
suggestions. No obligation. Call him, or 
write us, and learn why many of America’s 
most famous brands are marketed in 
Milprint packages. 


Milprint Pliofilm pouch 


for textile merchandising. 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 


4 


General Offices Milwaukee, Wis. © Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Polyethylene, Acetate, Glassine, Foils, 
Folding Cartons, Lithographed Displays, Printed Promotional Material. 


WASHINGTON 


Cullat Board, 


————— 


CONGRESS 


> Legislatively, the changed con- 
trol in Congress probably won’t make 
much difference. There’s no party 
conflict on the rising Defense Budget, 
the magnitude of which governs 
almost everything else. There may be 
some changes in the subject matter 
and atmosphere of the congressional 
investigations, perhaps in the tone of 
committee reports. 

Both parties voted last summer 
for a future excess profits tax. Dis- 
cussion of the tax since then and 


|especially of its greater burden on 


|poor companies made some of the 
Republicans change their mind. 

Two years ago some of the Re- 
publicans tried to get through a tax 
on total receipts. It was to be a 
substitute for special excises. There 
will be another push for it in the 
coming session. The tax, levied on 
total manufacturers’ sales, has the 
advantage of not forcing congress- 
men to discriminate among products. 

However, as compared with a 
corporate income tax, the impost on 
total receipts favors companies with 
the greatest profit margins. With 
price control power now on the books, 
Congress is less likely to accept it. 
The Administration will ask for 
/more special excises as a means for 
controlling production. 


| NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
| AUTHORITY 


|» To date, it’s been NPA gospel 
to issue orders only as they were di- 
rectly needed: The severe cutback 
in civilian aluminum, for instance, 
merely rubber-stamps the amount that 
the Armed Services soon will be tak- 
ing. In general, NPA merely gave 
the Defense first option on every- 
thing, not bothering with after effects. 

Secretary Sawyer wanted to do it 
that way as long as he could. He 
wanted to stay away from civilian 
business. 


Now, a great change is being py 
pared. Manly Fleishman, NPA’s ty 
lawyer, says that by summer p; 
tically everything probably will | 
under Government control. Civiliz 
manufacture will get its materials} 
filling out forms. 

What’s most likely to be fashion 
is a kind of CMP: utter Gove 
ment control over a few basic m 
terials and components. During t 
war you could control almost ever 
thing by just running the distribut 
of steel, copper and aluminum. Lai 
of one or another of these meta 
stopped manufacture that otherw 
would have used up other materia 

Now, there are a few drawback 
to a CMP based on the three meta 
alone. Steel isn’t tight enough: Sin’ 
the war, capacity’s gone up a lot a! 
not as much is needed as during t¥ 
war for industrial expansion. In so 
cases there are too many substituté 
for copper and aluminum. If it ca! 
be worked with three metals, 
Government may ration motors, 
valves or something else. 

A CMP, it’s estimated, requirts’ 
Government staff of perhaps, >/ 
people. Moreover, companies get tt 
terials by applying to Washingto 
There’s a big burden on lent 
staffs. 


> There’s a lot of discontent w” 
mere priorities, Manufacturers 
calling Washington, demanding 
NPA find what’s denied to their 0 
buyers. NPA can order suppliers’ 
deliver to a particular plant. 50! 
in these cases, the NPA man ™ 
merely gotten on the telephone, © 
questing” that a rated purchase ol 
be filled. This won’t work tore’ 
there will be legally binding 91° 
on particular companies. 124° 
called “directives” — a word com 
back into Washington language: 


> A lot of fake priority tickets “ 
circulating. Machine tool dealers 
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This won’t surprise advertisers in the Des Moines Sunday 
Register. 

This big paper (7th among Sunday papers in general 
advertising linage) is famous for ad action... and no 
wonder! Criss-cross, up and down, everywhere in this big, 
wonderful state it goes—dominating a market of 2,500,000 
people. In 86 of the 99 counties its family coverage ranges 
from 50% to 100%—and nowhere else is it less than 25%. 

The market? Urban spending exceeds that of San Fran- 
cisco or Boston! Farm spending simply can’t be equalled 
anywhere. Total spending: a thumping 5 billion per annum! 

If you want action in lowa, advertising in the Des Moines 
Sunday Register is the way to get it. Milline rate only $1.57. 


“They never seem to stop working on all those lowa-wide orders 
pulled by the Des Moines Sunday Register” 


PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
MARKET RANKING AMONG 
AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 


ABC CIRCULATION March 31, 1950: 
Daily, 372,051—Sunday, 540,192 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 


Represented by: 
Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
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Peace on Earth 


® ur ideal of peace is enshrined in a picture of a family 
in a small home—a cattle shed on a Bethlehem hillside. 
There the great God Almighty teaches the lesson of peace. 
In the thunder of His power a million atom bombs are 
less than the splintering of an egg shell . . 
the total disarmament of infancy 
makeshift crib. 


. yet he lies in 
in a borrowed, 


Today mad men who have lost this vision of peace hate 
the home and the quiet paths that radiate from it. . . 
paths that wander listlessly to school and shoot 

straight to the playground . . . carry men to shop 
and office, and women to stores and socials and 
welfare work . . . take the family to church and 
movies and homes of neighbors tie them in 
with clubs, town hall and voting booth .. . 
paths that bring the family home at evening . . . un- 
der skies whose only smoke is the plume above the 
chimney top or the blue drift from burning leaves 


. whose only lights the friendly stars that beamed 
on Bethlehem. 


Che mad men would destroy all this . . . fill the heavens 
with unholy sights and sounds . . . force the family down 
separate one-way paths to the concentration camp, labor 
battalion, death chamber. But we who keep the vision of 
peace in our minds and hearts are constrained to pray 
and labor all the more for the continuance of peace on 
earth—but ever mindful that we find also in Bethlehem 
both the inspiration and strength to defend our way of 
life . . . if finally necessary . . 
blood. 


. with flame and steel and 


It seems appropriate that our advertising—stressing Localnews 
cities in terms of the home and the neighborly world that revolves 
around it—should be devoted . . . in the 1950 Christmas Season 

. to a reminder to think of peace this year in an unusually 
prayerful mood. 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY, INC. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK #* CHICAGO @¢ PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON © DETROIT ¢ SYRACUSE 


instance, were getting some { 
companies not entitled to prefere, 

NPA welcomes all informatio, 
the subject. It wants manufactyy 
to check when they are suspic 
They should write NPA, Wash, 
ton, addressing Administrator Wi 
liam Henry Harrison. The oj 
should be described. It’s impor; 
especially to state the “po” ny 
If there is no number, the order 
no validity. All priority tickets ; 
issued under some numbered ¢; 


> The original inventory order 
parently let a buyer whose ste 
were too high cancel his_purch 
orders without danger of suit. Np 
recently ruled that it hadn’t inten) 
to interfere with contracts. Its ori 
doesn’t confer an “absolute right 
cancel. The buyer, threatened } 
NPA on the one side and his gy 
plier on the other, must first ty 
defer delivery of new stocks, 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 


> Economists and lawyers are ty 
ing to invent new ways to deal wi 
the problems that upset OPA: Wh 
markups to allow when costs ng 
how to keep manufacturers and ded 
ers from shifting into higher-pn 
lines and labels; where to set t& 
ceilings when they come. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


> There’s been some recent intert 
by top officials in the almost 10 
gotten cosmetics makers’ code, Ty 
great issue was how to pro-rate st 
ices among distributors. The hi! 
cases are (1) distributors too sm 
to be able to handle the service # 
(2) retailers buying through jobbes 
It came to a head on financing ™ 
employment of young ladies to de 
onstrate cosmetics. 

The same issue arose in trying" 
work out a grocers’ code. Wi 
should you do about services that @ 
be offered by some, but not all & 
tributors ? 

FTC point-of-view seems t * 
that the manufacturer must allow * 
alternatives. A small drug store a 
doesn’t merit a special counter 7 
girl trying on_ lipsticks should * 
offered something that’s “equivalen | 
The retailer, in turn, must 
lowed some choice. . 

It’s easy to see that as this becom 
the law, people will fight about wi" 
services are “equivalent.” FTC ™’ 
have to rate the value of nee 
services: Hearings will be like 1 
of public utility commissions. 
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ISSIOK eee inark the Spot: 
eal . .. the spot where the sale is made or lost—the point- 
— ie of-purchase. SALE BLAZERS tell consumers what 
The has to buy and show them where to buy it! 

too sme 
 jobbes There’s no better, no less expensive way to catch 
apes, the public eye and favor. SALE BLAZERS are bright 
§ TO at" 

a and colorful laminated plastic signs. They’re light— 
Wi easy to handle—easy to hang or set up. They stay dirt- 
— a free and dust-free longer—and they stay put longer. 
ms to Mf Learn more about these economical displays— 
‘= a send for information and prices today. 

ter ale ® 
shoul x 
quivales Advertising Specialties Division 
ust P 
is hee PHILADELPHIA BADGE 
bout wi’ 
FTC» COMPANY, INC. 
i 1007 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
» lke 1 
—_——_————Established 1900 
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BOOT and SHOE 


_ Fwecorder 
ST on SHOE ADVERTISING SCHEDULE 


BECAUSE IT’S SZ IN CIRCULATION 


Boot and Shoe Recorder delivers the largest circulation in the shoe; 
leather and allied fields. In its A.B.C. Audited Net Paid circulation of 20, 
subscribers (6 months period ending June 30), practically every well rq 
“Main Line”, or large city, Shoe Store, Shoe Department and Chain Stor 
America is represented. With this big city volume buying circulation, 
and Shoe Recorder also delivers a strong national circulation in the ‘} 
Street” or smaller cities market which, though often overlooked in s 
planning enjoys tremendous purchasing power. 


_/ ST IN READERSHIP 


Those same qualities that make a business paper read and valued by! 

industry it serves, make it a better medium for the advertising of the mat 

facturer whose products and services its readers buy and sell. Outstandi 

qualitatively and quantitatively in its editorial content, Boot and 5 

Recorder enjoys the complete confidence of its Readership and of! 

industry it serves as evidenced in its unusually high subscription res 
percentage of 79.00 (6 months ending June 30, 1950). 


SZ IN ADVERTISING FOLIO 


In the first 9 months of 1950, the shoe industry, with a value of $3 billion 
retail placed more than 3 times as many pages of advertising — 1,902- 
Boot and Shoe Recorder as it did in both the other publications in the fi 


ASE WW RESULTS 


Boot and Shoe Recorder’s true strength is measured by its top position 
the field, its editorial content, its readership, its circulation, its advertis 
pages, and the results they produce. Everyone in shoes reads and BUY: 
from Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


BOOT and SHOE 
100 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17,". 
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Follow the lead of these 


Business Leaders... 
ey re all giving Schenley to wish friends the best! 


shoe 4 
of 20; 


well ra 

n Stor 3 : er eee gee , ere MEET Res 

tion, Bagea”"Y G. Griffiths, President of the Col. William Schiff, President of Schiff Arthur Martin Karl, President of 
Beansyivania Drug Co., says: “I order Terhune & Co., Inc., Insurance Brokers, Names Unlimited, Inc., Direct Mail 

the “Ma henley by the case—and my gift buy- says: “I give Schenley because it’s a Consultants, says: “Schenley is the 

d in sd is through! It’s quick and easy! really fine whiskey ... and a really fine answer to all my gift problems. I enjoy 


,’ 


eres no finer whiskey-gift.” answer to my Christmas problems!” Schenley in my home, too.’ 


ed by t 
the maf 
itstandin 
and Si 
nd of f 
yn. rene’ 


erbert Sondheim, President of Richard E. Booth, Executive of Now- Edward Lyman Bill, President of Bill 
ethert Sondheim, Inc., Famous Dress land & Schladermundt, Industrial De- Bros. Publishing Co., Publishers of 
3 billion lamfacturers, says: “Everyone appre- signers, says: “A gift of Schenley is the Sales Management, says: “Schenley is 
ated Schenley last year, so I’m giving best way I know to say, “Thanks for an ideal gift. Every man welcomes a 
1,902 —~'B tgain this Christmas.” all you’ve done for me this past year!’” gift of fine whiskey.” 
n the fie 


position 
advertis 
and BUY! 


17, NT 
ON 
LOS ANG 


NED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTR BUTORS, INC., N. Y. ” 
tr 
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AGEMES 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Evening and Sunday 


ADVERTISING Orrices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets * New York, 285 Madison Avenue . ; 
National Advertising Representatives: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company ° Chicago ¢ Detroit * Atlanta ¢ LosAngeles °* San F 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


sseen by tl - editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending December 1, 1950 


s THE MILLENNIUM COMING? 


Alot of well informed people are telling what General 
jarshall has “sold” to President Truman. They aren’t 
aking any direct quotations and will admit they weren’t 
here at the time, but nevertheless they are certain that 
he General has convinced Mr. Truman and his advisers 
hat we must have a long-term rearmament program to 
sore the world balance of power and through it pre- 
we the peace. 


The scheme is to gear arms spending to the domestic 
vinomy in such a way that there will be no lag at any 
Binc in business activity for some years to come. 


Sumner Slichter in an article in the November issue of 
le Atlantic makes the point that if war does not spread 
itought to be possible to accelerate the growth of pro- 
ution so that within several years all or most of the 
mds needed for the conflict with Russia (the possible 
mfict or the cold-war conflict) can be provided from 
eased output.” 


His analysis indicates that the best way to limit the 
srupting effect of the cold war upon the industrial do- 
matic economy is to accelerate the expansion of produc- 
on. “If the conflict were to cause production to increase 
t4% instead of 3% a year and if the additional outlays 
defense and foreign aid were about 18 billion dollars 
yar (in 1950 dollars), the gain in production, after 
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about six years, would entirely offset the increased mili- 
tary expenditures. As a matter of fact, since the expanded 
defense program is likely to produce an early and sub- 
stantial increase in the labor force and a corresponding 
jump in production, the reduction in the standard of liv- 
ing by defense expenditures may last considerably less 
than six years.” 


Looking ahead a short time, a more stimulating line of 
development seems likely, according to an analysis pre- 
pared by the International Statistical Bureau: 


1. Spheres of inflation will be revived. 
2. Defense spending will continue to increase. 


3. Shortages of metals and a few other scarce ma- 
terials will develop more rapidly during the first six 


months of 1951. 


+. A manpower scarcity will develop. Potential short- 
age is estimated at around one million by next mid-year. 


TV AND SPORTS ATTENDANCE 


Early last spring a young Philadelphian, Jerry Jordan, 
made the headlines with a survey which indicated that 
TV builds box-office sales at sports contests by creating 
new fans and whipping up intensified interest on the 
part of old ones. 


His findings were questioned during the baseball sea- 
son as league after league and team after team reported 
declining attendance—a total of 10% million fewer paid 
admissions during the 1950 season as compared to the 


1949, 


Now the same Mr. Jordan, through a report issued by 
the Radio-Television Manufacturers Association, explains 
the decline in terms of bad weather, shifts in team per- 
formance and the many novelty-happy TV owners. 


It is true that declines have been reported—in one 
sport after another—for many cities where TV is not a 
factor, but with the exception of the roller derby (if that 
can be called a sport) one would be hard put to mention 
a sport where attendance has been increased by telecasting. 


This fall, both the college and the professional football 
teams whose games are televised for local consumption 
report generally lower paid admissions. For example, in 
1949 the Los Angeles Rams’ games were not televised 
and nearly 80,000 people turned out to see the Rams and 
the Chicago Bears play. This year the games are tele- 
vised and the attendance for this stellar attraction was 
only 18,000. In the East most of the big college games 
are televised and attendance has taken a terrific drop. 


It may be, as Bert Bell of the Professional League 
argues, that televising will create more attendance by 
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youths in the 15-25-year-age bracket than it will lose 
from the older people who will take their football in an 
easy living room chair, but it’s going to be hard to con- 
vince sports promoters, professional or amateur, that TV 
helps the box office. 


The marketing significance of this is that it will be- 
come increasingly harder—and more costly—to tie up 
sports events for telecasting within the environs where 
the contest is held, and the national advertiser who wishes 
to sponsor sports on TV should attempt to make a long- 
term contract before the bars go up. 


EFFECT OF TV ON NEWSPAPERS 


When anything new and revolutionary comes on the 
scene there’s always a lot of loose talk about the effect 
the newcomer will have on established institutions, and 
with the coming of —I'V we have had considerable “evi- 
dence” that people are buying fewer newspapers, maga- 
zines and books. 


TV is supposed to be harming the circulation of even- 
ing newspapers, the theory being that people go right on 
buying and reading morning newspapers because there 
is no TV competition in the morning hours, but people 
no longer have the time or inclination to pore over the 
evening papers. 


I cannot find any facts to substantiate such statements. 
The evening newspapers seem to be holding their own. 


TV is strongly established in our five largest cities— 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia and De- 
troit—but the newspapers, morning, evening and Sunday, 
are doing exceedingly well. Regardless of what the ad- 
vertisers are doing in TV in these cities, they are cer- 
tainly not neglecting the newspapers. 


In the Sunday field the newspapers gained in advertis- 
ing linage for the first six months of 1950, as compared 


with the same period last year, in four out of the fie 
cities for an average linage gain of 4%. In the one g 
which reports a decrease, the loss was only 3/10 of } 


In the morning field the newspapers in all five cig 
gained, the average increase being 7%. 


In the evening field there were gains in four out 
the five cities, the average gain being 3%. 


PEACE ON EARTH 


Very rarely do we make any editorial mention 
advertisements that appear in SM’s pages, but I doh 
that every reader of this department will see the adyeg 
tisement of the Julius Mathews Special Agency, 
on page 30 of this issue. 


It certainly isn’t going to sell any newspaper spa 
directly for the Julius Mathews organization and ¢ 
string of splendid newspapers they represent, but ¢ 
unselfish and inspired words should warm the heg 
of many readers. 


The copy was written by Christopher Anderson, fom- 
erly promotion manager of SM and now free-lance copy. 
writer and a specialist on media promotion. We talke/ 
him into coming back into the SM organization for; 
three-month period last winter to act as production ma- 
ager of our 1950 Survey of Buying Power. 


The copy he has written under the simple heading 
“Peace on Earth,” is that kind of straight-from-the-heat 
copy which can’t be produced by machines or committes 

. . Perhaps you would like to reproduce it in somethin 
you are doing around Christmas time. The patriotic me 
at Julius Mathews offer it to you for use with or withow 
credit to them. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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The Business Trend reached a new high level of 294 in October, 
1950. Increases were registered in both Business Spending and New 


Orders. 
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Preliminary estimates for November indicate a reversal of fi 


strong upward movement. The November figure will be about 


deci 


with a contraction in Business Spending accounting for the 
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ls Heinz ready to challenge the leadership of Campbell's soups? 


itHeinz Mobilizes for Mass Markets 


he-heart 
:mittets 
methiny 
otic met 


witty LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
BURY 


Chains, supers and “soup kitchens" help to treble 10-year 
——fiolume. Now a new setup, to develop sales potentials with 
finpact and control, starts to get more customers to sell 
more. In 200 lands "57" also will mean low-cost victuals. 


generations, both to set, strengthen 
( and promote standards and to adapt 
Next year, a dark, handsome, 42- merhods to meet all the new condi- 
year-old fellow, better known as tions 2d competitors of 81 changing 
jack than Henry John Heinz II, will years. 

serve his first decade as head of an In the fiscal year ending next 
year-old company by announcing 


Milestones are marks to move for- 
Brad from. 


spring American, British, Canadian 
and Australian Heinz companies will 
turn out about one billion packages 
of food. They will sell them in about 
$180 million volume to the multi- 
tongued and vari-colored folks of 200 
countries and territories from India 
to Iceland and from Fiji to Fernando 
Poo. 

Six decades ago the founder (a mis- 
sionary in sales as well as religion) 
already was saying, “The world is 
our market.” 

But when the hierarchiés get to- 
gether today in the white adminis- 


world-wide sales volume some three 
mimes as large as when he took over. 
Tr. As Heinzes go, this will be some- 
"ting of a record. 

In the 22 years his father, the late 
Howard Heinz (also handsome but 
ge dignified and retiring) was 
Brsident, sales also were trebled. 
§.°nd in the half-century before, 
'™ 1869 to 1919, spry, bewhisk- 
hed little H. J. Heinz I turned a 
onmade horseradish route into a 
*/-million-a-year international food 
‘pire, 

Thus the business of H. J. Heinz 
has grown on the ability of three 


the sales operation. 


Head of House of Heinz 


From peddling pickles in London 
(under an assumed name}, H. J. 
(Jack) Heinz, Il, has moved to the 
top by the sales-advertising route, 
just as his father and grandfather 
did before him. But the president 
prefers to give the play—in this 
story—to the men who actively head 
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tration building in’ Pittsburgh and 
its counterparts in London, Mel- 


bourne and Leamington, Ont., they. ,; 


ponder overall those among the 
world’s 2.2 billion people who still 
don't have the Heinz habit. 

And they redouble efforts to con- 
vert them. 

Even in the USA, where sales for 
the last fiscal year were 71% of a 
$171 million world total, per capita 
consumption of all 57 Varieties av- 
eraged, at retail prices, only about $1. 
When you consider that Americans 
now spend about $30 billion annu- 
ally for food, the Heinz part of it 
gets down to one-half of 1%. 

A new sales regime at Pittsburgh, 
says J. H. Letsche, vice-president for 
sales and advertising, is “organizing 
to win more mass markets. We’re 
convincing our 420,000 customers in 
this country and their customers that 
the 57 Varieties no longer are a 
higher-priced specialty line. 

“At the same time, we’re operat- 
ing less on guess and hunch and 
tradition and more on facts.” 

Some of the 57 still might be 
called specialties. But an increasing 
share of the U.S. volume comes from 
such staples as soups and cooked 
spaghetti and baked beans, which 
every-day people consume every day. 

Today’s sales leaders are baby 
foods, soups, pickle products, chili 
sauce and tomato ketchup. (And 
don’t let Heinz catch you spelling it 
catchup or catsup: It derives from 
a Malaysian-Chinese spiced brine 
sauce, koechiap.) 


In strained and junior foods 
Heinz trails Gerber but probably 
has moved even with Beech-Nut for 
second. In soups, in grocery outlets, 
with about 11% of total domestic 
volume, it is a poor second to Camp- 
bell. But in beans it runs neck and 
neck for first with Campbell and Van 
Camp. And out-selling Del Monte 
and General Foods’ Snider’s brand 
and some 165 more, Heinz ketchup 
continues to hold the lead it first won 
more than four decades ago. 


Sell Direct 


The Heinz pickle is more than a 
trade-mark. It is a sales mark for 
other pickle products people to shoot 
up at. 

To emphasize the relative “lower- 
ing’ of the company’s prices, Jack 
Heinz has pointed out that between 
1939 and 1949, while wage rates rose 
81% and prices paid farmers were 
up 137%, Heinz prices increased 
only 29%. More efficient methods of 
production have been introduced and 
in the last 10 years gross profit on 
sales has been cut from 40% to 30%. 

The new sales setup is evolution- 
ary. Heinz will still build on policies 
proved by the years. 

It continues, for example, to sell 
and deliver direct to stores, restau- 
rants and institutions, through 81 
sales branches and 62 warehouses 
throughout the country. 

But although all its 1,411  sales- 
men and 235 merchandisers continue 
to handle all 57, many of them now 


concentrate on specific types of » 
lets — such as independent grocer 
chains, and hotels and restaurant 

In Pittsburgh and in a numbe, 
branches their work is now diresil 
by “independent,” C:S. and que 
managers. ag 

At the same time, in Pittshysfi“ 
product management groups hy 
been developed, each to concentra 
on specific members and groups of 4p * 
very varied line. - 

More than ever, Heinz has beog 
a selling and marketing organizat 

The parent American compg 
now has two sales vice-presidem 
J. H. Letsche, for sales and adver; 
ing, and Frank Armour Jr., wh 
title is vice-president and ge 
manager of sales and distribution, 

Letsche brings together all 
and advertising, directly under Jd 
Heinz (who like his father g 
grandfather has worked actively 
both these departments) and H,! 
Riley, executive vice-president. Fra 
lin Bell, advertising director, repo 
to him. 

Armour directs all selling a 
physical distribution, under Letsd 
J. B. Holcomb, general sales 
ager in charge of all field sales, 
ports to Armour—as do A. E. By 
chel, manager of planning and 4 aig 
tribution; Harold P. Alspaugh, sd 
research and control; James Ingra 
marketing (both new function 
and R. E. Jones, transportation a 
warehousing. 

The complicated setup which Hi 
comb directs includes, first, east 
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Of Oa, vestern sales managers—respec- 
sroctnaal | E. James and B. D. Graham, 
Wants, Bin Pittsburgh. Also he is as- 
umber 4 by F. G. Barnum, H&R sales 
a nger, J- syne _ 

pager, ann . S. Anger, inde 
pjent store sales manager. 


ttsbuy Under James are regional manag- 
PS ha in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
ncentrg 


Ta and Pittsburgh; under Graham, 
'PS Olt nal managers in Detroit, Chi- 

i, St. Louis and Oakland. Then, 
as been Mer them, come the 62 branches 
anizate@l, ¢1 branch managers. The differ- 


Compal .in number is due to the fact that 
—_ gme major markets C.S. and 
“a «Rk managers function alongside 
r., Whg 


) gular’ branch managers. 
b centr. chain store part of the parent 
— mpany’s grocery store total has 


all wl wn in the last decade from about 
Met Jib chird to 40%. H&R—aided by a 


~s“Mnpact electric “soup kitchen” first 
ctivel ached by Holcomb in 1934—now 
id H. Mounts to one-fourth of the domestic 
nt. Fras i 
T, TE Heinz contacts 200,000 independ- 
grocery stores on an average of 
ve every two weeks. Several hun- 
oles ta rl grocery chains (a chain being 
sales yeroce” with four or more stores) 
TB rsold both at national and regional 
i “Bpiquarters. Individual chain-store 


lling a 
r Letsd 


; and “Blume is aided by the merchandis- 

wah x ; Among H&R accounts are 120,- 

ae | hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 

tation # pools, etc., and 100,000 separate 
wp kitchen” accounts, from drug 

vhich 

st, easte 


stores to hot dog stands. 

Sales research and control, under 
Alspaugh, has the job—among others 
—of helping Heinz to shoot, on all 
products and in all markets, on the 
basis of sales potentials, instead of on 
“guess” or past experience. (SM’s 
Survey of Buying Power helps Heinz 
in this.) 

This unit embraces commercial re- 
search, sales auditing, market re- 
search and sales analysis and control. 


Product Manager's Duties 


Under Marketing Manager In- 
gram, the 57 Varieties have been 
broken down into a_ half-dozen 
groups, each under a product man- 
ager who functions as “general man- 
ager of his own business.’’ They are 
charged with keeping their own 
products thriving—even in “compe- 
tition” with the rest of them. 

Heinz has long tried to push all 57 
to the fore by concentrating sales and 
promotion in five- or six-week cam- 
paigns on different groups or mem- 
bers, throughout the year. Thus, in a 
year, it may conduct eight or 10 such 
campaigns. (December’s program is 
on beans.) Each is developed about 
five months ahead of time. Three or 
four separate campaigns may be in 
different stages of the works at once, 
and as many may be in process of 
follow-through afterward. 

But meanwhile the field salespeople 


have other things to concern them. 
The chances are that by next April 
P&D determines product output and 
distribution to the 57 warehouses 
or May December’s bean campaign 
(and beans) will be thrust far into 
the background. 

The product manager has got to 
keep beans booming 12 months a 
year. He must have the all-around 
knowledge, and is being given the 
facilities, to do the job. He must 
know procurement, manufacturing, 
marketing, advertising, sales promo- 
tion, pricing. He directs product, 
market, copy and other tests. He 
must know competitive and other fac- 
tors affecting his products. He passes 
his findings on to the field organiza- 
tion to help them sell his products 
more effectively. His recommenda- 
tions to the sales brass count, 

Product managers have or are be- 
ing appointed for baby foods; soups; 
pickles and vinegar; beans, macaroni- 
spaghetti and chili con carne; H&R 
products; ketchup and tomato prod- 
ucts. These now provide 90% of all 
Heinz domestic volume. Until a man- 
ager is appointed, Letsche, Armour 
and Holcomb jointly are doing the 
job for ketchup and tomato products. 

Working with the product man- 
agers, under Ingram, are departments 
on sales promotion services and on 
cost and pricing. 

Buechel’s planning and distribu 


(Continued on page 91) 


BEHIND THE CHART: These are the Heinz officials who 
‘ tales, distribution, advertising and public relations. They are, 
Tow left to right: J. D. Scott, mgr., Chain Store Sales; F. G. 
™, manager, Hotel and Restaurant Sales; C. S$. Anger, man- 

Independent Store Sales; Frank Armour, Jr., vice-president 
$neral manager, Sales & Distribution: J. B. Holcomb, general 
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sales manager; and Franklin Bell, director of Advertising & Public 
Relations. Front row, left to right: James Ingram, manager of 
Marketing; H. P. Alspaugh, manager of Sales Research & Control; 
B. D. Graham, western area sales manager; A. E. Buechel, manager, 
Planning & Distribution; and R. E. Jones, manager, Transportation 
& Warehousing. J. H. Letsche, v-p, Sales & Advertising, is not shown. 
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PROVE IT . . . to the NIAA. And you may get a 


man Award. ror Col. Russell L. Putman, the n 
elected president of National Business Publications, 

is a man who likes to have people prove what is 
held—that industrial advertising pays. He is the dom 
of the annual Award given to advertisers who subj 
documentary proof of the effectiveness of such ag 
tising. Entries are judged by top management and away 
are presented at the annual convention of National Ing 
trial Advertisers Association. This year the Colonel gay 
enough money to finance production of NIAA’s movie 
a 30-minute job—“The Radar of Selling.” Nation 
Business Publications’ favorite Colonel was born in ty 
tiny hamlet of Wilmot, Ohio, which boasts, at this wre 
ing, a population of 258. He left home to go to Ober 
College, then graduated from the University of Wisco 
sin. His first job was salesman for The Four Wheel Drig 
Auto Co. But, being versatile, he became a cub cop 
writer for A. W. Shaw Co. (later absorbed by McGray- 
Hill), rose to v-p of sales for Shaw. In 1938 he founded 
his own publishing house (Chemical Processing, and Fook 
Processing) in Chicago. He lives at Holland, Mid 
where he hunts deer with bow and arrow! He wai 
War I “re-tread” who served with the Air Force ij 
Africa and Europe in War II. 


in the News 


Jt 


MANAGEM 


HARRY WOODWARD 


AND ORDER BOOK .... the tools of the sales- 
+ Robert A. 
created post of general sales manager for Sloane- 
bon Corp., is no arm-chair salesman. He began his 


Tobias, who’s been appointed to the 


% career in the paint and varnish industry, learned 
tttailer’s and distributor’s problems in the field, where 
Hhegin... . The well-groomed Mr. T. literally grew 
M retail surroundings. His dad started him working 
Bearly age in the family stores in Philadelphia. And 
didn’t stray far from home even for college—just 

a the U. of Penn’s Wharton School of Business 
Finance... . After that came his “footsore selling 
§ From paints and varnish he got into the lay-or- 

held: He was national merchandising director for 

b Purina Co. After that—and just before his new 
- S-B—he was director of marketing for the 
% Hudson Manufacturing Co. He’s a member of 
Sales Executives and well known around speak- 


Podiums, 
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GUY GILLETTE 
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PRETTY IS ... as Pretty smells. And 
have you discovered Ennds, the tiny green 
tablet recently propelled onto the market 
by Pearson Pharmacal Co., Inc.? One-a- 
day, says Lester E. Amster, Pearson’s presi- 
dent, will make you popular even if you 
perspire like a horse, give off garlic fumes, 
have been smoking like a brush fire, guzz- 
ling giggle water or happen to have faulty 
metabolism. Mr. Amster, veteran of 30 
years in the drug business and president of 
Pearson for six, launched his chlorophyll- 
laden bonanza on August 19. To do it he 
hooked up with American Airlines, flew 
supplies to the nation’s druggists so they’d 
all have Ennds simultaneously, then sat 
back and watched the re-orders flow in. 
The product has been an amazing success: 
Original distribution ran beyond $300,000; 
production is now between 250-300 gross 
a day. To back up the druggist, Pearson 
took half- or two-thirds-page advertise- 
ments in five important magazines, and 
large blocks of newspaper sapce. Next year: 
a 15-minute program over 350 stations, 
spot announcements in all large cities, co- 
operative advertisments and more news- 
paper and magazine space. All in all it 
looks like an Ennds year, and head-man 
Amster, “T walked in here as 
couldn’t be happier if Ennds 
were compulsory. 


who says, 
president,” 


3. 


THE OFFICE TEASE .. . is Joseph Fiala. But don’t 
let his flair for getting along with people fool you into 
thinking he’s light-weight. For Joe Fiala has just been 
named general sales manager for Alexander Smith Carpet 
Co., Inc., and C. H. Masland & Sons. And you can’t 
hold down those posts unless you’ve got the stamina and 
sales brains for which Joe’s slightly famous. . . . He’s 
typically Algeristic: He’s been with Smith 22 years and 
began as an office boy (after only three years of high 
school) for W & J Sloane, once distributors for Smith 
carpets. Then came a stint in the advertising end of the 
business and, finally, his dream: sales. He’s covered a con- 
siderable chunk of the country as sales representative, 
didn’t come back to New York until ’46. Smith brought 
him back to be sales manager for its Carpets Division. 
Three years later they made him s.m. for both carpets 
and rugs. Joe Fiala was born in New York City, 
today lives a few miles from the Big City up in West- 
chester. His hobbies are reading, bridge and his family. 
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How 
to Put the 
“Stop & Shop” 


Into 


Trade Show 
Exhibits 


The various divisions and depart- 
ments of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company participate in more than 
100 trade shows and convention ex- 
hibits each year. In addition to these 
they maintain a continuing series of 
exhibits, on a year-round basis, both 
at the home office in Wilmington and 
at Atlantic City. 

To du Pont, these exhibits are a 
major advertising medium worthy of 
a great deal of special attention. The 
company never enters a show with a 
“display” because somebody thinks 
“we ought to be represented.” 
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KEEP YOUR COPY SHORT—and your pictures big. This is one of du Pont's basic 
This exhibit was built for the October meeting of the Dairy Industries Supply Associai 


NEW SHOW EVERY TWO WEEKS: Exhibits in the du Pont Building in Wilmington 


non-technical, 


Every exhibit is regarded as a 
sales tool. Every one is a promotional 
exhibit. Every one is specifically de- 
signed to tie in with current sales de- 
partment activities and current ad- 
vertising in other media. 

Exhibits, in short, are serious busi- 
ness with du Pont. 

Since the company is big, and the 
range of products is broad, an ex- 
hibit at any one trade show might 
call for participation of four or five 
different departments. How does a 
firm make organization sense out of 
such a complicated situation? How 


are designed for the information and education of the average consul 


set up and maintain ! 
How do they coil 


do they 
standards? 
costs ? 

Du Pont centralizes planning 


execution in a special Exhibits ™ 


tion known formally as the ‘ ‘Exh 
Motion Picture and Art Divis 
There are 29 exhibits people ™ 
staff. 

While such an elaborate st? 
far beyond the needs of most ° 
panies, the check list developed bi 
department (reproduced in abr 
form with this article) 1s ao 
oughly practical thumbnail ™ 
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~~ ALATHON, a du Pont coating, 
aplained in terms of the satisfac- 
fions it adds to packaged foods. 


NOT THE PRODUCT ITSELF, but what it will do: Dyestuffs have little inherent dramatic 
value in themselves, but they make a striking exhibit when finished consumer products like 
handbags, shoes and belts are made the center of attention. Shown at Atlantic City. 


‘ 


MOBILE UNITS of modern design 
Bite tried out for the first time at 
he 1950 Packaging Show in Chicago. 


DEAREST LEGEND: Not all of du Pont's exhibits are commercial. As the presses roll on 
this issue of SM, Wilmington folks young and old will be enjoying this charming rendition of 
The Night Before Christmas. There are times when sentiment should dominate enterprise. 


Imington # 
ge consume 


mw “ ’ 99 c - . . * . . 7 . 
. the do's” of successful exhibit to participate during that year. (An model according to specifications set 
lechniques, 


The Exhibits Section operates 
mthin the framework of the Adver- 
ine Department. It was formed in 

4), Fourteen of its personnel are 
; Vilmington, seven of whom work 
"a local permanent display and 
oy exhibits, fifteen at Atlantic 
seven on trade shows and 
Mclal exhibits. 

% January 1 of each year, du 
we as a complete schedule of shows 

“enventions in which it expects 
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odd two or three might be added as 
circumstances dictate, but generally 
planning is done well in advance. ) 

Each separate exhibit job has a 
master control sheet which is at once 
a planning sheet and a progress re- 
port, and which follows through from 
beginning to end. ‘There is also an 
Exhibit Budget Control form (esti- 
mated, and actual), and a Job Time 
Summary form. 

Often, the first step in creation of 
the exhibit is the making of a scale 


up by the designer and the sponsoring 
division(s) or department(s). This 
is submitted in turn to the division it- 
self and to the Advertising Depart- 
ment. The model is then corrected 
if necessary, and sent to various ex- 
hibit builders for bids. All du Pont 
exhibits are built by outside special- 
ists. Du Pont feels it to be preferable 
to work with a number of different 
exhibit builders to avoid mosiotony in 
presentation; for geographic reasons 
selects builders near show locations. 
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Most of what du Pont has learned 
about planning and operating an ef- 
fective exhibit is clearly revealed in 
the check list accompanying this 
article. It will be neted, for example, 
that an effort is made to re-use ex- 
hibit materials whenever possible. All 
used exhibit units and materials are 
stored in Wilmington and the Ex- 
hibits offices serve as a clearing house 
for information on what is in storage 
that might be usable. Warehousing 
and storage are an important part of 
the cost of an exhibit; these inven- 
tories are periodically weeded, and 
outdated pieces are destroyed to hold 
storage overhead to a minimum. 

The “inquiry card” system men- 
tioned in the check list deserves a 
special comment. Du Pont tries to set 
up and man its exhibits in such a way 
that the majority of all questions 
which arise in the minds of guests can 
be answered on the spot. When this 
is impossible, prompt mail follow- 
through is made possible by daily 
clearance of inquiry cards back to du 
Pont offices for processing. 


Appraisal and Evaluation 


After a show is over, there’s an 
exhibit appraisal and_ evaluation. 
Executives whose divisions or depart- 
ments have participated are asked to 
report back to the Exhibits manage- 
ment with answers to two questions: 
What was wrong with the exhibit? 
What was right with it? Thus one 
department gains from the experience 
of other departments. 

As to exhibit content and tech- 
niques, du Pont leans heavily on mo- 
tion, action, demonstration. The 
ability to make on-the-spot demonstra- 
tions, the company feels, is the big- 
gest single advantage and opportun- 
ity for the industrial show. “It’s only 
one step removed from bringing a 
man into the laboratory.” Because of 
the very nature of so many of the du 
Pont products, it’s often impossible 
for the salesman to carry as many 
props as he would need to make ef- 
fective demonstrations on personal 
calls. This gap can be, and is, closed 
through the trade exhibit. 

It follows that du Pont exhibits 
are often mechanized. Flasher-type 
film units of 12 to 20 frames are 
often employed to show a process for 
using a product. A standard type of 
industrial silent motion picture might 
be employed to explain the more com- 
plicated subject of explosives. Some 
slide films are made wholly for ex- 
hibit purposes; others, like the stories 
of nylon and neoprene, have been 
created for other purposes. Graphics 
are almost indispensible. These may 
be sectional or diagrammatic draw- 
ings quickly understood by technically 
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How to Make Convention Exhibits 
Pan Out—and Pay Off 


Since 10 different departments*in the du Pont 
company participate in company exhibits, the object 
of providing all interested executives with a list of 
“‘Do’s” is to set their sights on certain standards and 
tell them what they should do, in cooperation with 
the Exhibits staff, to insure maximum results. 


While this check list is made up to apply to a 
company that has created a special Exhibits or- 
ganization, it can provide many valuable cues to 
successful exhibit operation. Here is an abridged 
check list: 


1. Do plan your show far in advance. 


Comment: Designers, builders and display supervisors all can do 
their best work on non-rush jobs ... and do it more economically. 


2. Get space reservations in early. 


Comment: Because of the popularity of some shows, space sells 
out quickly. On shows known to be of this type, convention space 
should be ordered by telephone the day the floor diagrams are 
received. If the exhibit requires special services, such as off-standard 
current, water, gas or compressed air, be sure these are available 
at the location selected. 


3. Consider re-using an existing display unit or adapting 
one to the new purpose. 


Comment: Your audience does not remember your earlier displays 
as well as you do. Consider re-using an old one perhaps painted a 
different color, with new copy, samples, packages, photographs. 
When you order a new display keep in mind re-use of it later on. 
Let your designer suggest practical means of making it flexible 
enough for adaptation to subsequent uses. 


4. Remember that space is the cheapest thing you buy in 
a trade show. Get enough of it. 


Comment: A small crowded exhibit does not adequately represent 
an important product you are proud of. 


5. Give your idea, copy, illustrations, etc., complete to 
your designer and the Exhibits manager well in advance. 


Comment: The designer can produce a display you will like best 
only if he has all elements of design at hand from the beginning. 
Check all copy thoroughly, and don't make changes. Remember, 
changes made after the exhibit is constructed can be costly. 


6. Take these A-B-C steps: 


(a) Call in your designer and Exhibits representative six to nine 
months before the event. Explain the story you want to tell; have 
your budget for design and construction. eae, tt 

(b) Get a rough sketch, model, or other "visual" within two or 
three weeks. 

(c) When necessary approvals are obtained, return the sketch 
to the designer for development, after which he will produce a 
“working” drawing or model, with detailed specifications. ; 

(d) When the working drawing or model is approved, it should 
be sent to the Exhibits manager, who will obtain bids on construc- 
tion. ; 

(e) Approve the over-all estimate submitted by the Exhibits 
group and return it for ordering of construction. 


7. Plan your display so a few of your visitors—or a few 
company representatives—do not obstruct what you want 
all visitors to see. 


Comment: Lounge area should be remote from display area, 
either at one end or across the aisle. It is psychologically sound to 
keep the display area entirely free of all obstacles to visibility— 


_ not only chairs, visitors, and salesmen, but fences, railings and 


counters. 


—— 
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8. Provide a come-on—something out of the ordinary to 
get people into your booth. 


Comment: If you have something new for your trade or industry, 
feature it, emphasize it, dramatize it. Make it big, clear, simple, 
direct and colorful. A display of company products used in the 
same trade or industry you are appealing to has proved to be an 
effective come-on. Interesting demonstrations bring visitors in. 


9. Provide informed representatives to answer questions. 


Give them short hours. Keep them on their feet. 


Comment: Have enough men available to answer queries. Too 
few and too many are equally bad—too many only clutter up a 
booth. One man for about every 10 to 20 feet is usually adequate. 
Never leave a display unattended. One salesman should be desig- 
nated as the supervisor of the others for each shift. 


10. Identify your representatives. 


Comment: It is hard for visitors to distinguish company repre- 
sentatives from visitors. Each exhibit attendant should wear a badge; 
otherwise many visitors will pass without asking questions because 
they do not know whom to address. 


11. Provide comfort for your visitors. 


Comment: The following services tend to make customers stop 
and tarry for a chat with a salesman: plenty of easy chairs; drinking 
water and cups; a place to leave hats, coats, packages; telephone; 
reading material; clothes closets; bulletin boards for messages. 


12. Supply literature and inquiry cards. 


Comment: It is customary at conventions to supply large paper 
bags in which visitors going from booth to booth collect literature. 
Each time a new leaflet is added, your story becomes more diluted. 
In the end, the visitor is likely to have so much literature about so 
many things that he reads little of it. Actual inspection reveals that 
tons of literature never leave the floor, but wind up either on it, or 
in waste receptacles. 

For this reason we recommend printed cards for requesting litera- 
ture and information. It is further recommended that these cards 
be collected each day, forwarded to the nearest sales office, and 
the requests be filled the same day so the answers reach the visitor's 
home before he does. 

An additional reason for the cards is that they help to build good 
mailing lists. Provide desks, pencils, cards and a slotted box for 
inquiry cards. 


13. Keep your booth ship-shape. 


Comment: We suggest porter service throughout a convention or 
show. Cigaret and cigar butts, newspapers and trash litter a booth 
very quickly and destroy the appearance which you have gone to 
some expense to create. 


14. Photograph your displays. 


Comment: It may seem unimportant at the time, but they are 
valuable later. 


15. Photograph your visitors. 


Comment: Candid photographs of visitors, particularly key per- 
sonnel in industry, make interesting house publication illustrations. 
When you make the photographs, be sure your representatives are 
provided with model release forms which permit you to use the 
photographs once you have them. 


16. Keep your copy short. 


Comment: Convention visitors are more interested in seeing 
things than in reading about them. Use only enough copy to identify 
and stimulate interest in your products. Don't expect exhibit copy to 
supplant printed literature. 


17. Make your pictures big. 


Comment: People are more interested in big pictures than in 
little ones, more interested in pictures including people rather than 
things alone, and still more in pictures of people doing things. 


18. Figure all cost carefully. 


Comment: The costs of participation in an exhibit are these: 
space; design and detail, exhibit construction, exhibit installation 
labor; dismantling and packing labor; shipping expense; exposition 
services (gas, electric, telephone, maintenance, etc.); supervision 
y exhibits personnel (time and travel). Use a complete, well 
executed control sheet to keep track of them. 
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trained callers. (Example: graphic 
representation of resistance to cold or 
heat ) 

Charts are of somewhat lesser im- 
portance, but nevertheless often 
serve a useful function. These ap- 
peal largely to the man who is 
“100% interested” in technicalities. 
Where charts are used, they are 
usually placed off to the side of an 
exhibit where a visitor can concen- 
trate on them as long as he cares to 
without impeding flow of other traffic, 
or interfering with visibility of other 
parts of the presentation. However, 
when possible, du Pont takes ad- 
vantage of the three-dimensional pos- 
sibilities of the exhibits medium. 

Du Pont, like most other conven- 
tion and trade show exhibitors, is not 
nearly as much interested in the num- 
bers of people who attend, as in their 
identity. Since 88% of the firm’s 
products are sold for conversion by 
other manufacturers, the prospects 
most valuable to them are in indus- 
try. “How” and “Why” of use are, 
therefore, the themes stressed to the 
exclusion of almost all other subject 
matter at trade shows. 


Educational and Informative 


In consumer exhibits, like those in 
the du Pont building in Wilmington, 
and the permanent exhibit on the 
Boardwalk at Atlantic City, the 
whole nature of exhibit content and 
guest service is quite different from 
the approach at trade shows. ‘These 
exhibits are largely educational and 
informative in nature. 

At Wilmington, the exhibit is 
changed every two weeks. At the 
time your reporter gathered the ma- 
terial for this article, the exhibit was 
devoted to finished products made of 
rayon. There were children’s clothes, 
sweaters, daytime and evening ap- 
parel, even toys. All of the merchan- 
dise on display was furnished by 
Wilmington retail stores that handle 
the products, and each store was 
clearly identified with a credit line. 

At Atlantic City, there are demon- 
strations of some kind every day. All 
lectures are rebuilt at least once a 
year. Displays are changed one by 
one, and turnover is completed on the 
average of once monthly. 

Since du Pont has such a large in- 
vestment in exhibits as an advertising, 
promotional and educational medium, 
company representatives make a 
point of sitting in, every year, on ses- 
sions of the Exhibitors Advisory 
Council. Through Council channels, 
the company has been helping to fur- 
ther the cause of elevating show 
standards, and exploring practical 
ways and means for developing im- 
proved methods of show evaluation. 
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SEPT eR eT et 


BY W. D. JORDAN 


Six Key Questions To Ask 
When You Pick Your Ad Agency 


President of Glenn, Jordan, Stoetzel, Inc.* 


Whether you have a modest budget or can invest a million 


a year in advertising the answers to these questions will give 


you all the information you need to know to select the 


agency best qualified to sell your product at a profit. 


So you’re shopping for a new ad- 
vertising agency! 

By what yardstick should you 
judge the capabilities of agencies—to 
handle your product ? 

Let’s start with the premise that 
any agency you consider will be 
a reputable concern, adequately 
financed and recognized by all pub- 
lishers and networks that you may 
want to use. You'll want to inter- 
view two or more of the principals 
of each agency and ask each of them 
six key questions. Their answers 
should enable you to select the best 
qualified to handle your particular 
product. 


Size: No Bearing 


Before I list these six questions 
let’s anticipate an argument that 
someone will be quick to advance; 
that is, that the size of your appro- 
priation will have a bearing on the 
questions and answers. It won't. It 
isn’t important whether you spend 
$100,000 or more than $1,000,000 
per year. The questions remain the 
same. 

If you are an advertiser with only 
$100,000 to spend it’s just as impor- 
tant to me that you get maximum 
sales per dollar expended as it is to 
the multi-million-dollar advertiser to 
get maximum results for his money. 
The approach, the need for sound 
thinking, and the need for basic plans 
and ideas that will pay off, are the 
same in either case. The principal 
difference is the number of people the 
agency must assign to handle the ac- 
count. 

So now for the questions I would 


*Chicago 


Ab 


ask as a sales executive with an ex- 
planation of the reasoning back of 
each of the six: 

1. Have the agency’s principals 
and key men had first-hand experi- 
ence in merchandising; have they ac- 
tually experienced the headaches and 
heartaches of a sales manager and a 
salesman in the field? Merchandising 
is a broad, complex operation which 
includes: 

(a) Continuous market research 
to keep a finger on the pulse of the 
potential market and current trends; 

(b) Continuous product research 
to chart the relative merits of my 
products in comparison with competi- 
tive brands, and to rub elbows with 
the people who buy and use the prod- 
ucts to learn what and how they 
think, their likes and dislikes, their 
pet gripes and annoyances, and to 
translate the findings in terms of 
product or package improvements; 


Planned Program 


(c) A planned program of re- 
cruiting, screening and training sales- 
men for the particular sales job to be 
done ; 

(d) A hard-hitting sales promo- 
tional program to pinch-hit for the 
salesmen, to supplement their efforts, 
and back them up; 

(e) An advertising plan which 
will sell more goods at a profit and 
make the advertising dollars produce 
the maximum volume of sales at a 
total selling expense which leaves a 
good margin of profit; 

(f) Competent sales management 
to provide sound policies, able direc- 
tion, leadership and top-notch strat- 
egy and generalship. 

Those six functions, properly co- 


ordinated and with all the ge unists 
meshed, constitute the kind of smog 
running, productive merchandisy 
machine I need. | want to 
whether the agency’s principals 
key men have first-hand experienc; 
all these activities so they can fu 
tion aS competent counsel on a * 
merchandising problem which nag ™™ 
arise. ps 
2. Have the agency’s principd mmel 
and key men had actual experien(l apex 
in my line of business? Either on x 
commodity or related products, a 
in my type of distribution? If I we 
the plaintiff in a legal case involv 
a claim of $100,000 or $1,000) 
or more, and it was going to triad 
would certainly try to find an 4 
torney with intimate knowledge 4 


that type of case, with long expclhe M 
ence as a trial lawyer, and one w Id 
had earned a reputation for convit -_ 
ing juries of the merits of his clieniiupris 
claims. 
dvant 
Want No Gamble ; 
ovie 
Then, if I am going to appropri al 


$100,000 or $1,000,000 or more 1 
advertising, 1 want a team of agers. 
men who know my business and ™ 
problems, and who know how to# 
alyze and present my proposition 
convince the “jury of consumers ' 
bring in a verdict favorable to mim 
product. I don’t want to gambles 
appropriation. I want to invest It! 
advertising that will influence pm 
pective buyers to want my produ 
in preference to any other brand. 
An agency may be doing an ext 
lent job for an automobile manuié 
turer where distribution is throw 
exclusive, well-controlled dealers, 
it may not have a background in® 
distribution of a food product throw 
grocery jobbers and retail food sto" 
I don’t want to spend time to t 
an agency the problems peculiar" 
my distribution, so I want to find 
agency with principals who know ™ 
problems and my customers. : 
3. What fundamental merchanes 
ing plans and ideas have the age 
evolved for other clients? | dot 
mean headlines or art or Copy: * 
fer to basic plans and themes W™ 


ery ¢ 
per 
" M 
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THE DAILY NEW 


SPOT MOVIE COMMERCIALS 


| 
| 
| | Recent 
unists Woula 
" SCORE ALL OTHER MAJOR TE Bs es 
} 
GUA 2 
: tre selected screens 
me“A theatres avail-| Every thea 1 perform- | cal chang: 
tyat-| ‘The Media Sgareboard at right matty your film at every £x for which |titude td 


. and| should open y 
m oe prising hatfy 
h mg iby & get with % 


ogress cials. A 


. scheduled. 
are scl vided 


—E———E 


: A.- 
ts, 4 . RADIO Bity 
, 4 . BOARD 
I we | | ‘ 


xpeigine Media Scoreboard at right 
" Pould open your eyes to the 

' prising hatful of 

vantages you get with Spot 
ovie Commercials. And here 


ore iq’ a few more interesting 
agenmmacts: 


I 
2 


‘Where are 14,750 theatres available, large and 
to small, in almost all markets on a completely 
xt it gettive theatre-by-theatre basis. They give 


signatures provided if desired. 
© Pup’ 2 total possible audience of 40,000,000! 


pres . . . . . 
nd. Consider using Spot Movie Commercials. We will 
a ‘ty theatre selected screens your film at every prepare theatre coverage plans for you or your 
hrovlfitl performance during every week for which agency without cost or obligation. Write, wire, or 


if Movie films are scheduled. Local dealer phone our nearest office for complete information. 


ovie Advertising Bureau 


MEMBER COMPANIES: UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. © MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE Cco., INC. 


NNOWAL OFFICES NEW YORK: 70 EAST 45th ST. © CHICAGO: 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. © NEW ORLEANS: 1032 CARONDELET ST. 
KANSAS CITY: 2449 CHARLOTTE ST. © CLEVELAND: 526 SUPERIORN.E. © SAN FRANCISCO: 821 MARKET ST. 
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became the backbone of a merchan- 
dising program, and one that paid off 
in sales. I want ideas or themes that 
will distinguish my product and lift 
it out of the ordinary competitive 
level. I want an agency that can 
demonstrate its ability to do just 
that. 

4. What is the agency’s concep- 
tion of advertising? Does it think of 
advertising as a separate activity; 
something isolated or insulated from 
the other five functions that comprise 
merchandising? Does it think of ad- 
vertising primarily in terms of pub- 
lication space and radio and television 
time? Or in terms of whatever is 
needed under any of the six functions 
to get the selling job done at the 
lowest possible selling expense ? 

That whatever is needed might be 
a new secondary name for a product 
to give it distinction; or a new direct 
mail or promotional program to 
achieve some desirable objectives; or 


a special refresher training course for 
salesmen; or a new dramatized sales 
presentation to help my salesmen or 
the jobbers’ salesmen in presenting 
the sales story; or any one of many 
other things that might suddenly be- 
come essential to the success of the 
over-all merchandising program. 

I want an agency fully qualified 
by its attitude and experience to 
help think through all of my mer- 
chandising problems; one that can 
and will work shoulder-to-shoulder 
with me in finding the right answers. 

5. What team of key men will you 
assign to my account and what are 
their qualifications? I want a lot of 
thinking and planning and ideas from 
the agency, so | want more than the 
attention of just an account execu- 
tive and copywriters. For the over-all 
planning, strategy and ideas, I want 
a five-man team as a minimum. This 
team will include one of the agency’s 
principals, an account executive, a 


TOLEDO ° 


We buy 22% More Drugs 
in Canton, Ohio 


@® High average 


families. 


incomes mean 
more dollars for health care. 


@ The Repository reaches 94,000 


“ OUNG S7Ous. 
OWI 


@ The Repository gives 100% cov- 


erage of a one newspaper market 
—99.3% carrier delivered. 


No nearby metropolitan paper 
gives you “merchandisable” cov- 
erage. 


100% coverage of a one-newspaper 
market. 99.3% carrier delivered. 


A Brush-Moore New 
Represented Netlenally by Story, Srecks end Finley 


merchandising man on plans, a 
man from the idea and copy dep 
ment, and an art director. 

I want those five men to func 
together as smoothly as a win 
football team. I want them to: 
together frequently for discuss 
of short and long-range plans : 
ideas for my account. I want th 
to work closely with my adverti® 
and sales managers to keep all! 
thinking on the same track. I * 
expect them to tackle and help # 
any and all of my _ merchands 
problems, 

6. Do you have an accountings 
tem which charges all direct t 
(contact, planning, art, copywr' 
and production) and all other dit 
expense to each client so that \ 
P and L will tell you whether s 
make or lose money on each accou" 
I want the agency to make a p" 
on my account and I know it cat 
afford to devote more time to myé 
count than the income will ju’ 
However, I want to be sure that 
agency knows just what its ind 
and expenses are on my accoull! 
don’t want the agency to lose mé 
on some other client and have 
make it up by short-changing m' 
service. 

That is all I would need to ko" 
Upon the answers to those quest 
and the evidence submitted in sup?” 
of the answers, I would make : 
decision as to which of the agence 
best qualified to help me sell mi 
goods at a profit. After all, thet 
my reason for being in busines * 
for investing money in advertisité 
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to do something about the 


2 ” 2 
high cost of selling: 
= 
Maybe your Production Manager has the clue 
If you think sales costs have mounted, just look at what the poor Production 
Manager has been up against with the rising costs of labor and materials. t 
How’s he going to get costs down? 
You know the answer. Chiefly by improved mechanization: by making it 
possible for each high-priced pair of hands in his plant to produce more. H 
f 
The Sales Manager has the same sort of i 
opportunity to reduce sales costs 
The Sales Manager can apply the mechanization principle to producing 
orders. He can make it possible for each salesman, each jobber or dealer or 
distributor, to produce more. 
How? By making the printed word do more of the telling in selling so the 
salesman can use more of his costly time for closing. 
a Direct mail, publication advertising, catalogs, handbooks, films, radio— 
de all means of transmitting sales information to prospects and customers—are 
sa the Sales Manager’s tools. ; 
“— Even small gains in the better use of those tools bring great improvement 
to! in the efficiency of sales production and sometimes open up wide areas for 
Cus cutting unit sales cost. 
ns 2 y oa 
nt fh You take one step at a time; one product at a time; 60 
- in one market at a time; like this: 
aul | ‘ ile i . i 
14 1. Review all the specifying and buy- 3. Determine what to say, to wham, 
Ips ing influences, including those who and how often, to improve those yiew- 
snd are hard for your salesmen to reach. points and to reduce the prejudices | 
(Do you know them all?) and confusions that obstruct low-cost 
ing § 2. Find out the viewpoints, preju- selling. 
ct dices, and confusions that cloak your 4. Select the tools to use for saying 
wr product in the minds of your custom- what needs to be said (booklets, mag- 
di ers and prospects. (Do you know—for azines, direct mail, or any other me- 
at sure—what they think and why they chanical means of transmitting ideas 
her 1! think it?) or information). 
ccol 
a pr That's how to get the kind of advertising that helps cut sales costs 
+ cal ian sie oe BS a ene ee 
< Ditch-Digging’ Advertising,” we call it. First it digs out what your pros- 
just pects want to know before they'll buy; then it rolls up its sleeves and digs 
that for sales. 
inc’ 
‘oust This agency is equipped to work with any Sales Manager who wants to 
p mom do a hard-selling job with dispatch and economy. We can get going fast— 
= and with the least possible drain on your time. If you'd like to discuss how 
y me! 9 
Ditch-Digging Advertising works to boost sales for any product that’s worth 
0 knd its price, just let us know where and when. 
yestin 
ake | 
enc 
fm 12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. + Lexington 2-3135 
that 
ness # a 
rising: DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’' 
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Display Angles 


TWC-PLANE WINDOW ENSEMBLE for “Manhattan Span Collar” 
shirts bridges the gap between initial interest aroused in magazine 
advertising, and the retail store where sales are consummated. 
Display side cards can double as independent counter pieces. Devel- 
oped for The Manhattan Shirt Co. by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


COUNTER PIECE for a new type of surgical stocking has been devel- 
oped by Consolidated Lithographing Corp. for Becton, Dickinson & 
Co. The dress and one hand are on a forward plane, while the plastic 
leg fits snugly on the platform behind. Permits illustration of sheer- 
ness, “full-footness" of the hosiery. Plastic leg by Frankel Plastics. 


FLOOR DISPLAY is proving sales aid for Recordette, Sr., product 
of Wilcox-Gay Corp. It is constructed of corrugated board with a 
three-color lithograph finish on the face side. Predominating colors 
are a warm brown and yellow. The top of the base unit permits actual 
display and use of the Recordette. Unit folds flat for shipping. It was 
created and produced by Display Division of River Raisin Paper Co. 


A THREE-STEP MERCHANDISER is being used to promote sales of 
the spices marketed by the D. L. Slade Co. It allows excellent display 
of a large variety of spices, over 50 boxes, in the smallest possible 
space. Lettering and color have sufficient punch to offset the spice 


boxes when the entire unit is assembled. Colors are blue and white. 


Striking unit was designed and manufactured by Robert Gair Co. 


@  s.onmnnr (\ > 


Choose it for speed and 
performance. With a maximum speed 
of 230 mph, you’ré in a class with the 
Airlines — and you have unsurpassed 
mobility of action, too. 


Choose it for safety. Twin-engine re- 
liability and outstanding single-engine 
performance provide an assurance of 
mental ease when flying in less favor- 
able weather conditions. 


Choose it because it has 

proved itself. Wartime versions rolled 
up hundreds of millions of miles. To- 
day, more than 500 postwar Beech 
“Twins” are serving leading industries. 


For the ultimate in air transportation 


choose the Beechcraft Executive Transport 


@ For full information contact your nearest 
Beechcraft distributor or write on your 
company letterhead pod to Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


eechcraft 


pa, TRANSPORT 


Features place the Model D18S 
in a class by itself 


200-mph cruising speed 

Rate of climb at sea level, 1,200 feet per minute 
Range up to 900 miles 

20,500-foot service ceiling 

Custom seating arrangement for 7, 8, or 9 
Luxurious, temperature-controlled interior 
Individual reading lights, ash trays, ete. 


r 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


And it’s the 
choice of pilots. 
Extremely _ efficient 
instrument and con- 
trol layout, with ma- 
es jor operating units 
conveniently located 
on central pedestal. 


Choose it for luxury. Several custom-interior plans avail- 
able. Sound-proofed cabin, restful seats, wide windows. 
You'll feel no travel fatigue here! 


i 
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Aere perennius, 
inLl City af 


ue or: Art is long, but Yuletide is annual! 


It is an old Einson-Freeman custom—five or six Al Hailparn, Harvard '24, is fond of art, physical 
years old, anyway—to knock out something strictly culture, filet sole, and good books when he doesn't 
non-commercial, pressroom schedule permitting, as have to read them right away. He is in charge of 
a jolly Yuletide token for valued clients, art lovers, sales, finances, and not running the office. Al likes 
and people we know in the ad business. to go to the Museum of Modern Art! 

In past years, these Xmas keepsakes have run to Larry Engel went to Wharton, is partial to his two 
full color reproductions of the works of Gordon sons and ham on rye, drives an open car the year 
Grant, Grant Wood, and Thomas Benton; with an round. He is in charge of sales, finances, and trips 
occasional light touch such as the little cardboard —_ out of town. At the moment he is somewhat allergic 
angels of RCA. to Art, as he was odd man in this rhubarb. 

Selection of the objet d’art for the 1950 holiday 
memento developed a slight difference of opinion Well, it seems that last Spring Time ran a piece 
that darn near tore the joint apart. Maybe we better about a ‘‘turbulent surfscape,”’ titled ““March—North 
pause for station identification. Atlantic,” by Frederick Judd Waugh, which had been 

Y Sor Ee | voted the best liked (by almost a million people) of 

Like Caesar's Gaul, all Einson-Freeman is largely the 124 paintings in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
divided among three partners, not overlooking the — Collection shown over a five-year period in twenty- 
other stockholders who work here! six cities, including Pittsburgh... (Inhale!) 

Joe Leigh is a man of the people with an acquired Timereader Joe Leigh figured the favorite picture 
taste for small boat sailing and chow mein. He is in of a million people (almost) would be a sure-fire 
charge of sales, finances, and public speaking. He can BO BE ec. 
take Art, or leave it lay for quite long periods. “March—North Atlantic’ brane J. Waugh. Lithograph 15 7-8"x24" 
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“The Line Storm’” by John Steuart Curry. Lithograph 15 7-8” x 24” 
EF holiday souvenir. de our customers, after 
all, don’t know much about art—they just buy what 
they like. So he promptly secured reproduction rights 

y- § from the copyright holder, Senator Bill Benton, who 
used to be an adman himself. 

ure iw 

ire Simultaneously at the same time, Al Hailparn got 
agander at ‘“The Line Storm” by John Steuart Curry, 

4’ & inthe Sidney Howard collection. 

mi “It did something to me here,” Al says, with a 
mid-cravat gesture. He could see “The Line Storm’’ 
lovingly lithographed in nine or thirteen colors, as 
the practically perfect holiday handout, any year. 
And negotiated reproduction rights right away! 

A little later, Leigh remembered to tell Hailparn 
that he had selected a subject for the Xmas opus. 
Hash!...Corporate harmony got a hotfoot! 

a 

Hailparn said that ‘“‘March—North Atlantic” was 
sullen, colorless, something only a sailor could love; 
that art was not appraisable by averages or popular 
polls; that ““The Line Storm’”’ reflected the very soul 
of Mid-America. And so on. 

Leigh said “Yes but’’ and other things, in vain. 

A few days later, all our art directors and artists 
were selling Curry, and all the EF salesmen selling 
Waugh, instead of sticking to business. 

The crisis brought forth the man who ended it— 
tone other than Larry Engel. He pulled his partners 
logether, and proposed that a friend of his be com- 
tissioned to paint “Line Storm—North Atlantic,” 
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combining the best features of Waugh and Curry— 
for only five hundred bucks...No sale. 

Engel then pointed out that the firm had grown to 
prosperity because they were all three of different 
temperaments, attitudes and opinions...just like 
ham and eggs and buttered toast; or Faith, Hope and 
Charity; or Foote, Cone & Belding! And suggested 
we produce both Christmas keepsakes—Waugh rep- 


resenting the solid, Republican, business viewpoint 
of the firm; and Curry the sensitive, artistic spirit of 
EF! Everybody agreed and went out for a drink. 
If anybody ever again says that the American 
business man is a sordid soul lapped in filthy lucre 
—just kick him in the shins, with our compliments! 
aT ae 

All of which explains why this year You Too have 

a choice of two EF Xmas keepsakes... faithful repro- 
ductions of fine art in full color. Mrs. Curry and the 
Senator say the lithographs are wonderful. We say 


they're wonderful...If three such testimonials aren’t 

enough, go somewhere and pay for your pictures! 
Send no money, stamps, or box tops—just write 

legibly, indicate your choice, and include your ad- 

dress, BUT—only one print to a customer, or non- 

customer. No dealers or counterfeiters...Requests 

filled in order of receipt. With our best wishes etc. 
Do you Curry or Waugh? 


Ra 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO.), iwc. 


Art-until-it-hurts lithographers 
Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City, New York 


STAGING THE FINALS of a baking contest is somewhat like Pillsbury), contestants to be helped (by the author, Paul S. Gerot, 
juggling with eggs. There are famous people to be met (Mrs. and then come the moments of suspense when the judges [below] 
Eleanor Roosevelt, extreme left, being escorted by Mrs. Philip W. sample 100 entries (from 99 women, | man) and pick the winner, 


Fun Salts Crisis When Pillsbury 
Gives Its All to Giant Bake-Off 


A president becomes a messenger in charge of fresh Vice-presidents and members of 
; ‘ . board of directors are changed into 
cocoanut. A vice-president scours Manhattan for a baking messengers and runners of errands 


Employes suddenly turn into dic: 


pan. Promotion men soothe the nerves of bake-happy  tators who wield authority with a 
° ir hand and boss their _ bosses 
cooks. And the New York police force stands ready. jerund And che boxes love it. 


around. And the bosses love it. 

That’s what happens when an or 
ganization suddenly is called upon 
to begin preparing for a nationwide 
contest in which hundreds of thou 
sands of entries are to be made. 

That’s what happened at Pillsbur 
Mills a year ago during the Grand 
National Recipe and Baking contest 
the first of its kind. The organization 
had to see that $150,000 in prize 
money and equipment were distrib 
uted without a mishap. One hundred 
prize-winning contestants would com 
pete in a final Bake-Off on which 4 
publicity searchlight was to be turned. 

And the thing had to go off iné 
smooth-running performance. 

We learned a lot about contest 
staging during that first year. The 
whole thing came off so well Pills 
bury Mills now is neckdeep in the 


BY PAUL S. GEROT 


Vice-President, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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Let Corning shape this glass to You Wocdd 


So many materials are becoming critical that it 
would pay you to take a fresh look at glass by 
Corning. Perhaps it can be shaped to your needs 
better than you think possible. And important to 
you now are the availability and low cost of glass. 

Who ever heard of glass pipe lines, jewel bear- 
ings, photosensitive glass or electrically conduc- 
tive glass surfaces until Corning made them? 
Hundreds of glass parts are being produced in 
volume by Corning today that were not on the 
drawing boards even a year ago! 

Why not talk over your needs with Corning 
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engineers before plans reach the blueprint stage. 
Chances are that the qualitative factors you need 
can be “built in.” Many requirements are met by 
PYREX brand glasses. In addition, PYREX is a 
well-known brand name that may help you sell 
your product. And you can depend on Corning for 
sound design and low cost production. Send for 
“Glass and You,” a new booklet which highlights 
Corning glasses at work in industry and home 


as Corning meant research ct Gl 


Corning Glass Works 
20 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “Glass and You.” 
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CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives * New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los. Angeles 


Second Grand National Recipe and 
Baking contest. 

One thing we learned was that 
persons within the organization had 
to be delegated authority to handle 
various phases of contest preparation, 
They had to be encouraged to se 
that authority without hesitation. We 
learned that top executives of the 
company, to put the event over, had 
to lend a hand where it was requiréd, 


)>- che Ga ae Gr. ads om G.. om 


at any job, during emergencies. t 
Thus we had stenographers and I 
vice-presidents, and clerks and mem- I 
bers of the board of directors han- 
dling at times extra duties which . 
were incidental to the contest. In the ‘ 
Army they would compare approxi- r 
mately with the infantry. b 
We had corporals and sergeants— I 
the departmental office chiefs within 
Pillsbury — who took on _ contest ‘ 
chores as extra details which had to . 
be taken care of promptly. I 
There were lieutenants and cap- ' 
tains, workhorses of the system, who . 
helped plan and put into execution , 
various phases of the contest. d 
There was the Grocery Products . 
Division. It had wide interest in a . 
contest which promoted the use of 
Pillsbury’s Best flour and allied prod- 
ucts. There was the Sales Promotion 
Section; the Sales Division in charge 
of calling on the stores; the advertis- le 
ing and promotion program, and ac- r 
tual administration of the contest. b 
Each department was charged, at » 
numerous general conferences, with te 
various responsibilities in connection i 
with the contest. An elaborate pro- 
gram of events and_ responsibilities . 
was prepared under the direction of ts 
Earl Clasen, advertising manager of e 
grocery products and general chair- | 
man of the contest. ‘ 
nr 
Handles All Tasks h 
li 
Each department worked out its - 
own problems and assigned various te 
duties. All major tasks, and commit 
tees to handle them, were entered in > 
a major over-all book of operations ” 
prepared by Warren P. Peterson, \ 
member of the Advertising Depart- 
ment and an “adjutant” who saw to 4] 
it that orders in general were ext b 
cuted. r 
The book turned out to be so thor- ” 
ough that it accounted for practically , 
every minute for several days befort : 
and during the contest. It incident : 
ally showed something for every th 
company representative in New York Vi 
City to do for the event every minute. f 
The schedule showed, for instance, 
that the Pillsbury Public Relations th 
Department, directed by Ward B. et 
Stevenson, would function in New he 
York City as a part of the contest pe 
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administration. Public Relations was 
charged, among other things, with 
notification of the 100 women who 
were to compete. The schedule also 
showed that Public Relations had 
done the notification planning but 
considered it better to have sales 
managers make the actual notifica- 
tion. 

After each event was scheduled 
there was an entry in the program to 
provide for re-checking. Thus the 
program showed a time for the Pub- 
lic Relations Department to have 
sales managers notify the women, and 
a subsequent time and person for a 
re-check with the sales managers to 
be certain notification had been com- 
pleted. 

There was a general hospitality 
committee, for instance, and a unit 
of that committee to plan the award 
luncheon. And the schedule went 
right down to the detail of ordering 
corsages for Eleanor Roosevelt and 
other special guests—with a person 
detailed to do the ordering and an- 
other person charged subsequently to 
see if it had been done. 


Logistics Problems? 


Do you think only the Army has 
logistics problems? ‘The schedule 
showed that at a certain time 105 
boxes of standard baking equipment 
marked ‘Pillsbury equipment,” were 
to have arrived at a specified place 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. The 
schedule provided for a designated 
person to check—and another person 
to see later that the check had been 
made. 

Two checks were scheduled in the 
matter of availability of 20 house 
men, 10 bus boys, six policemen and 
half a dozen dishwashers. The po- 
liemen, incidentally, were for gen- 
eral control of foot traffic in the con- 
test area and for guiding the guests. 

All of the thousand and one de- 
tails took organization the Army 
would admire. 

Like a good chief of staff, Philip 
W. Pillsbury remained sufficiently 
apart from the general hubbub of the 
scene so that he could make general 
broad suggestions on conduct of the 
contest, 

If you remember those wartime 
pictures of a field commander con- 
sulting with and giving confidence 
to a rank-and-file member during 
the war, you would have appreciated 
Mr, Pillsbury’s concern for the wel- 
lare of baking contestants. 

ne contestant had won her way 
‘trough the preliminary steps of sub- 
mitting a recipe worthy of getting 
her a place in the Bake-Off. She was 
o the contest floor of the Waldorf 
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4 
arytien: 


—says E. B. Peters, supervisor of personnel, 
The Ohio Oil Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Teeve Hassle, Indiana 
way 18, 1950 
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SINGLE-CASE FILMOSOUND 


The 16mm Single-Case Filmosound 
shown here is only one of several 
models available. It is easy to oper- 
ate and easy to carry. And it’s guar- 
anteed for life! 


F”™ showing industrial films of all 
types you want a projector that 


brings out every detail—gives unob- 


trusive operation—delivers full, nat- 


ural sound—and will stand up under 


hard usage. That’s why Filmosound 


is the favorite in industry today! Write 
for further information and for our 
new booklet, “Free Film Sources.” 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the 
product, any defects in workmanship 
or materials will be remedied free (ex- 
cept transportation). 


Bell & Howell 


Chicago 45 


You buy for life 
when you buy 
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. for cities under 75,000—says 
survey by Sales Management of 
executives in 150 top advertising 
agencies. 


$ 227,773,000 
sm Estimote RETAIL SALES 


. in the 19-county Asheville Mar- 
ket. Exclusive thorough coverage 
and tip-top merchandising coopera- 
tion offered by... 


chiherille, NGC. 
CITIZEN TIMES 


UNDAY CITIZEN -TIMES 


The Branham Co., General Representatives 


rbuyoue. .. CAN BE A 
SALESMAN 


HALF AS LARGE, HEAVY 
AND EXPENSIVE AS PYR- 
AMID EASEL PORTFOLIOS 
—for same page area. Shows 
double-page vertical spread. 


Sets up and takes down in 
a flash—no buttons or gadg- 
ets to fool with. 


Carried in stock in 4 sizes. 
* Also 100s of other items. 


SEN FOR FREE 


FOLDER 


Sates Tools, Jue. 


1224 West Madison Street 


\ CHICAGO 7, ILL. / 
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Editor's Note 


Passing by the Waldorf the other day we fell to musing about 
the forthcoming big doing there, in the Ball Room, on December 
11, when Pillsbury stages its second nationwide "Bake-Off." 


Last year's event—first of its kind—was a smash hit. Women 
the country over were asked to submit their best recipes for pies, 
cakes, breads, and other delectables in which Pillsbury flour was 
a major ingredient. The 100 best were selected by a committee of 
judges. Then these winners were brought to New York for the 
finals, where, at a battery of 100 G-E stoves, each prepared her 
own recipe. There was a sum of $150,000 in prize money. 


It seemed to us that the organization of such an event must 
pose problems only slightly less involved than the invasion of 
North Africa. We grew curiouser and curiouser about how the 
people, the time schedules, the cooking ingredients, the mechani- 
cal equipment, and all, were ever made to merge into anything 
this side of pure bedlam. 


So we asked our Minneapolis editor to look backstage and 
report what he found. When you read the newspaper reports, in 
the next few days, on the 1950 Bake-Off, you now will know what 
goes on behind the scenes when a manufacturing organization 
gets iiself into a promotion of such leviathan proportions.—The 


Editors. 


Astoria putting her all, as it were, 
into a baking delicacy supreme. And 
what happened ? 

The cocoanut, she said, was rancid. 
Mr. Pillsbury, with an eagle eye for 
potential difficulties which could be 
smoothed away with adroit diplom- 
acy, had spotted the distressed con- 
testant. He tasted the cocoanut sev- 
eral times and a messenger was dis- 
patched posthaste for another con- 
tainer. That, too, the contestant said, 
with a worried look, tasted strangely. 
It tasted the same way to Mr. Pills- 
bury and another runner was sent 
after another box of cocoanut, from 
a different store. That box, the con- 
testant decided after sampling, was 
just right. She went about preparing 
her entry with new confidence. 

Mr. Pillsbury, full of cocoanut, 
went about finding and solving new 
troubles. 

We nearly neglected to mention 
that the “messengers” who went after 
the cocoanut were corporate vice- 
presidents of Pillsbury Mills. 

When trains were to be met a 
vice-president was on hand for the 
duty. 

There was the contestant from 
Alaska who hadn’t seen her brother 
for 35 years—and that was as vital 


to her as anything else, at the minute. 
Mr. Pillsbury located him, too. 
There was the woman whose recipe 
called for mint and peppermint oil. 
We had peppermint oil but not the 
combined product. After finding out 
that mint and peppermint oil were 
not quickly available, a vice-president 
surveyed the situation and decided 
technical advice was in order. After 
conferring with the director of Pills 
bury’s Home Service Center the v-P 
returned to the contestant and told 
her to use the pure peppermint oil 
“Just a smidge less.”’ It was a wot 
derful entry. 
Ben J. Greer, corporate vice-pres 
dent from the Pacific Coast, was the 
unofficial hotel registration clerk. | 
Bradshaw Mintener ordinarily § 
general counsel for the company, but 
in this contest he was the teacalt 
pusher. With a fine legal eye toward 
possibility of minor disasters, Mr 
Mintener decided that each conte 
ant should lift her own creation from 
the stove, remove it from the pa 
and with her own hands place it ® 
a cart. Then the entry was protectt? 
by a sizeable metal cover and, as Mr 
Mintener provided moving force, 
contestant walked alongside until t 
entry was delivered safely into ™ 
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hands of the judges. The contestant 
could see that safe delivery had been 
made. 

Among other trouble-shooters were 
john S. Pillsbury, Howard W. Files, 
irl Beatty, Stanley Partridge, A. B. 
Sparboe and George Pillsbury. 

The scope of the problems faced by 
Terrance Hanold of the Pillsbury 
Legal Department, who was assigned 
to legal phases of the contest from 
the beginning, was something to con- 
sider. 

Because it was the first contest of 
its kind, the Post Office Department 
loked over the rules with a keen 
eye because the event would set a 
pattern for rulings on similar events. 
For instance, Post Office officials 
wanted to be sure that no lottery 
laws were violated. 


Check Rules Carefully 


The rules themselves had to be 
checked more than a little carefully. 
Incidentally, the last five versions of 
the rules, as considered at conferences, 
had been optimistically marked “fin- 
al.” There was more than the usual 
safeguarding because unlike most na- 
tional contests, the content of the 
winning entry was to be publicized— 
not merely the winner’s name. That 
opened the way to false claims— 
which happily did not materialize. 

Naturally, an organization cannot 
work out an event of that scope with- 
out learning many things. One was 
that with proper organization and 
the right type of officials on hand 
minor incidents are kept from grow- 
ing into big ones. 

There was the woman, for in- 
stance, who had her prized entry 
ready to go before the judges when 
she dropped it on the floor. She was 
on the verge of tears and a photog- 
rapher was preparing to record the 
scene when a company official reached 
her. It took him only a minute to 
assure the woman she had all the 
time necessary and all the ingredients 
0 prepare another entry. Had the 
little accident not been handled 
promptly and effectively it could have 
given the impression the entire event 
was not well planned. 

Another thing the organization 
learned was that even contests where 
the stakes are high can be great fun 
both for contestants and spectators. 
The hobnobbing of company execu- 
‘ives with guests and contestants led 
everal women, when they were 
Placed aboard homeward bound 
"ains, to say that although they had 
‘ot won the first prize, they had won 
lot of friends. 
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EMERY ur FREIGHT CORPORATION 


“THE WORLD’S FASTEST TRANSPORTATION SERVICE” 


A SYMBOL THAT MEANS 


“The World’s Fastest 


Transportation Service” 


This is the symbol of Emery Air Freight... everywhere 
acknowledged as the “World’s Fastest Transportation 
Service.” 

Today...and every day...Emery is serving the 
sales and advertising managers of America’s leading 
corporations ... making it possible for them to meet 
deadlines they once believed impossible. 

Emery coordinates and combines the facilities of many 
different carriers ... selects the fastest and most depend- 
able, both ground and air, for each individual shipment. 
And every shipment whether a multi-ton casting or a three 
ounce mailing piece, gets personalized handling ... all the 
way ... from point of origin to destination. 

Emery is today answering America’s peacetime require- 
ments and new defense demands with maximum speed 
plus absolute control... control maintained through a na- 
tionwide network of offices and agents in over 200 cities. 

A call to your local Emery office or agent will bring 
instant action. The shipment you hope will arrive tomor- 
row may yet reach you today! 


@ Get the complete story of this nation-wide, 
PERSONALIZED, high speed air forwarding 
service—call your nearest Emery office 

or mail this coupon today! 


eee ' 
: EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION, Dept. SM-2 
a 314E. 39th St., New York 16, N.Y. 8 
: Telephone: ORegon 9-1020 . 
8 Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new folder, “THE 4 
4 WORLD’sS FASTEST TRANSPORTATION SERVICE.” . 
: Name_ = Se a ey : 
| Lf 
§ Address a ee ae: = ae ee ~~ 
i t 
a ; es 
s a eae _____State_ ' 
a 7 
7] an 


General Office: 314 East 39th Street, New York 16, ORegon 9-1020 

Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Newark, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 

Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Washington, D, C, 
Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A, 
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A Report 
on 
Chilton’s 
Modern Controlled 


Circulation 
Publications’ 


CHILTON CO. (Inc.) 
Chestnut and 56th Streets , Philadelph ia 39, Pa. © 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


*This advertisement reports on 
Chilton C.C.A. Publications. 
The next one will stress 
the Editorial Quality 
of All Chilton Publications 
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What do we mean by Modern Controlled Circulation? We mean verified cir- 
culation directed to lists precisely controlled by daily correction . . . circula- 
tion that reaches exactly the type of quality readers advertisers want to cover. 


We, at Chilton, Believe in 


Modern Controlled Circulation... 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 


Here, advertisers reach the buying power of 
the truck and bus fleet operating field, for 
circulation is confined to fleet maintenance 
executives, superintendents of maintenance, 
service managers, shop foremen. 


HARDWARE WORLD 


Covers the hardware market—both retail and 
wholesale in eleven Western states .. . plus 
exporters and importers in foreign countries. 
Verified circulation that guarantees quality 
readership. 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST 


The one successful approach to buyers, mer- 
chandise managers, and top executives in the 
volume-producing department stores, dry 
goods stores, general merchandise stores, and 
departmentalized specialty stores. 


THE SPECTATOR 
PROPERTY INSURANCE REVIEW 
Long recognized as the authority on fire and 
casualty matters by professional insurance 
men. Verified circulation in each state is in 
direct proportion to the business produced in 
that state ... reaches the key men who com- 

prise quality readership. 


F COURSE, we, at Chilton, also believe in Paid Circulation—when it is 
O accompanied by these features: High Renewal Percentages indicating 
a real desire and interest in a publication... Short Term Subscriptions 
indicating continued uninterrupted reader-interest ... Quality Control 
through selection by rigid regulation of the best and more valuable 
subscribers. And we believe in Editorial Quality, Proved Readership, and 
Service for the Industries, Businesses, and Professions we reach, the kind of 
Services pioneered by Chilton. 


Leaders In Their Respective Fields Are These Chilton Publications: 


THE IRON AGE serves the richest divi- 
on of the industrial field—the metal 
working industry. 


HARDWARE AGE, the leader in the’? 


eld of hardware distribution. 


HARDWARE WORLD, providing blanket 
erage of the retail and wholesale hard- 
ware trade in the eleven Western States. 

JEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST 


Raches more key department store people 
an any other business publication. 


00T AND SHOE RECORDER, 


% authoritative publication of the shoe 
Dusiness, 
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THE OPTICAL JOURNAL AND 
REVIEW OF OPTOMEDPRY, the out- 
standing publication serving the optometric 
profession and optical industry. 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 
KEYSTONE,. the recognized leader and 
authority of the jewelry trade. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, theauto- 
motive industrial news authority in auto- 
motive and aircraft manufacturing plants. 


MOTOR AGE covers all automotive 
service and maintenance problems. 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
provides the greatest coverage of any pub- 
lication serving the motor truck and bus 
fleet maintenance field, with the valuable 
plus of 4,000 paid trade subscriptions. 
THE SPECTATOR LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ACTION, most quoted life insurance 
publication. 

THE SPECTATOR PROPERTY 
INSURANCE REVIEW, the magazine 
of influence among fire and casualty com- 
panies and their agents. 
DISTRIBUTION AGE, the magazine 
that integrates all phases of distribution. 
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Why Groceries 
Move Faster— 


In ‘Frisco 


Grocery help turns in $35 
an hour in sales, double 
the national sales average. 


SALESMEN ARE MADE: Students learn the fine points of pricing and displays in th 


model store .. 


Retail grocery store sales personnel 
in San Francisco have the highest 
sales productivity in the nation. 
Frank A. ‘Vissier, executive secretary 
of the San Francisco Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, has figured out that operators 
of grocery stores in this area do up 
to $35 volume per man per hour. In 
the country as a whole the average 
is about half of this figure. 


7% for Wages 


In San Francisco about 7% of a 
grocers total overhead goes for 
wages. To stay in business, grocery 
store selling must be efficient. This 
includes a multitude of merchandis- 
ing factors from design and layout 
of the store to techniques for display. 
A key factor, however, in making the 
rest produce results is the human one, 
the efficiency of the individual sales- 
person. The fact that the retail gro- ’ ; 
cery business is increasingly a self- by a ae 
service operation does not diminish : ‘ss a 
the importance and responsibility of BEFORE they settle down to discussing the finer points of the function and value of e# 
the fewer number of salespeople in boxes... 
the store. Training for the modern- AT CHECKOUTS where a grocers’ slim profit margins can disappear without proper conte 
ized operation is imperative. in a crowded store. 
Knowing this, those concerned 
with moving food as economically as 
possible from the manufacturer or 
wholesaler through the retail store or 
market to the consumer have been 
experimenting in distributive educa- 
tion which appears to be bearing 
fruit. In the process the once humble 
retail grocery salesman is acquiring 
dignity and status as well as the best 
income he ever has known—and an 
increased opportunity to become a 
manager or an owner. 
After considerable study, a prac- 
tical grocery training course of un- 
usual scope, with a model store for a 
classroom, has been set up on a 
permanent basis in a high school. 
‘Teachers are practicing grocers who 
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In 1950. 


More general advertisers 


spent more money to buy 
more lines of space in 
GRIT than ever before in 


GRIT’S 68-year history 


because 


GRIT Sells for its Advertisers 


--- It Can Sell for You 


p RUTTER SegveTEL SEEDY 
\ a raat rs 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Small Town America’s Greatest Family Weekly 
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Find the 


hidden customers 


See? There are 7 faces in this pic- 
ture. Shouldn’t surprise you. You 
find good customers in almost all 
of America’s 45 million homes. 


But in some homes you find better- 
than-good customers. The easiest 
way to visit all those homes is via 
House BEAUTIFUL, 


House BEAUTIFUL has singled 
out this group of 570,000 better- 
than-good American households by 
a very simple method. All our edi- 
torial material is directed to people 
who want to better their homes... 
better their living. House Beau- 
TIFUL concentrates on principles 
of designing, building, and furnish- 
ing homes people will be genuinely 
satisfied to live in. For keeps. 


Water finds its own level. House 
BEAUTIFUL’S found its own audi- 
ence. Held it. Watched it grow 
bigger every year. Today it num- 
bers 2,560,000* regular readers, in- 
cluding 50,000 subscribers in the 
retail trades. All of them are ready 
to buy fine home products like 
yours. What are you waiting for? 


*4.5 readers per copy, according to publisher's surveys 


House Beautiful 


the magazine that sells 


both sides of the counter 


first go through a course in teaching 
to learn how to impart what they 
know. A year or more of planning 
and research preceded the first course 
in May of 1949. 

Cooperating in the project are the 
Retail Clerks’ Union, the San Fran- 
eisco Grocers’ Association, and the 
Distributive Education Department 
of the San Francisco Board of Edu- 
cation, aided by the manufacturing 
and wholesaling ends of the food in- 
dustry, the Food Sales Managers 
Club and local representatives of 
larger chains. 

The Galileo High School is the 
headquarters for the course. A model 
store has been set up in one of two 
classrooms assigned to the project. 
Grocery store fixtures were presented 
by Safeway Stores, Inc. Stocks, ac- 
tual or dummy packages of grocery 
items, display materials and the para- 
phernalia of modern merchandising 
were donated by the manufacturing 
and wholesale food men. The De- 
partment of Education laid out some 
$5,000 for major equipment such as 
scales, cash registers, etc. 


What's Taught 


The course is divided into three 
units: (1) Primary Store Opera- 
tions; (2) Cash Register Training 
and Checking; (3) Retail Grocery 
Merchandising and Management. 
Each unit requires 30 hours: three 
hours a week for 10 weeks. Classes 
are held from 7:30 to 10:30 Mon- 
day through Friday, the same ground 
being covered on different nights to 
permit students, most of whom are 
working, to arrange their schedules. 
If necessary, a student can complete 
the entire course by going to school 
one night a week throughout the 
vear. Students taking the course 
range all the way from beginners in 
retail grocery store selling to man- 
agers and owners. Some come to 
learn first principles, some to brush 
up on modern methods and equip- 
ment, some to acquire advanced 
techniques of selling, merchandising 
and management. Here is a quick 
glance at what the three units pro- 
vide: 


1. Primary Store Operations: ori- 
entation to grocery merchandise; food 
preservation; nutrition; qualities; 
packs; grades; price-marking; shelv- 
ing and facing; neatness display; re- 
ceiving and handling; produce—per- 
ishables and spoils. 


2. Cash Register Training and 
Checking: thorough training in the 
touch system and handling of mer- 


chandise and customers 


through 
checkout stands. 

3. Retail Grocery Merchandising 
and Management: mathematics — 
how to figure percentages, markups, 
profits, discounts, turnover, interest, 
depreciation; administration expenses 
and occupancy expenses; hidden ex- 
penses, shrinkage and spoilage; mer- 
chandising; ordering; anticipation of 
needs; warehousing; display; selling; 
advertising media; handling of per- 
sonnel ; scheduling; rotation of shifts; 
handling problems; state and federal 
regulations pertinent to the food in- 
dustry; labor codes; ‘minimum wage 
laws, etc.; miscellaneous regulations, 


Who Teaches? 


Eight classes are held and over 500 
students are accommodated. Four in- 
structors, all practical grocers, take 
charge under the guidance of the 
Department of Education. Each pre- 
viously had had from 10 to 20 hours 
of instruction in teaching theory 
given by the Department. Officials 
of the Board of Education present 
certificates to graduates. 

Principles in the project: from the 
Union, Claude Jinkerson, Maurice 
Hartshorn, Robert Hunter, George 
DeSepte; from the Association, Carl 
Claussen, Sid Epperson, Lucien 
Simon, James McKinley, Herman 
H. Voss, George Petropoulos, Ar 
tnur Becker, Melvin Lammers, and 
Executive Secretary ‘Tissier; from 
the Board of Education, Distributive 
Education Department, R. Earl 
Thompson; from the Food Sales 
Managers Club, Secretary John 
Behr. 

Grocery trade leaders, through 
this intensified sales training, are aim 
ing at getting from $12,000 to $16- 
000 sales volume per salesman per 
week. 

In the Middle West, Mr. Tissiet 
points out, a grocery salesman 
paid 95 cents an hour during a Be 
hour week. At the San _ Francisco 
wage scale, this would mean a weekly 
wage of $104 instead of the $524 
week the Middlewestern grocery 
store salesman draws. “If San Frat 
cisco grocery store sales personnel ¢- 
pect to continue drawing high 
wages,” Mr, Tissier points out, “they 
have to show that they earn them by 
producing sales volume for their i 
ployers in proportion. The salesmet 
and their unions know this as well ® 
do the owners and are cooperatine 
to make good salesmanship contribute 
to our aim of low markup, q* 
turnover and lowest possible 
sumer prices on groceries.” 
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Millions of pounds of food and candy — that’s the poten- 
ie tial sale this Christmas Cover House holds for hundreds 


| ex: of advertisers! It’s made of gingerbread and candy. 

high For not only will close to 4,000,000 McCall’s families 

“they tead how to make this House — but hundreds of thousands 

ma of shoppers in 8,500 department and specialty stores will 

fed learn of it through tie-up promotions on Pattern, Maga- 

ell a zine, Candy, Novelty and Food Counters. 

rating 

ribute 
quick 
con 


And, for the first time, a direct cross promotion will be 
made between these department and specialty stores and 


AENT 


cCalls 


How hundreds of advertisers will benefit 
from the House that McCall’s built 


Me Calls GIVES ADVERTISERS MORE FOR THEIR MONEY! 


make this wonderful 
GINGERBREAD 
HOUSE 


(McCall Transfer Pattern #1590 available at all Dept. Stores) 


more than 10,000 super markets and food stores — selling 
the dozens of food and candy items out of which the House 
is made. 

Dramatically tying in the celebration of Christmas with 
food and food products, McCall’s, with its overall emphasis 
on service material, once more proves its unique ability to 
arouse buying-excitement, to stimulate widespread pro- 
motion, to sell merchandise. 

McCall’s Christmas Cover House is another instance 
why, issue after issue, throughout the year — 
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 oeeogns TIME is here again. But this year 
there'll be mighty few predictions that 


: iy , » ie ARCH: “It doesn’t take researc 
don’t start off with a capital “IF. aneuarate oun t take rescnnch 


to show that 1951 will bring manage- 
Except these. ment a bunch of brand-new prob- 


Brave as anything, seven Young & Rubicam lems. 
departments stick out their necks with “IF- “But research CAN help solve a 
less”’ predictions for 1951. lot of those problems. So we predict 
that research will prove more valu- 
able to more companies than ever 
before.” 


CONTACT: “1951 will see an increase 
in advertising expenditures. 


“The last 10 years have proved 
that companies that maintain strong, 


steady advertising throughout sell- MAIL ROOM: “The Giants will win 
ers’ markets and product shortages, the National League pennant.” 


also maintain the best long-haul com- 
petitive positions. 


“This lesson has not been forgotten.”’ 


MEDIA: ‘High media costs will empha- 
size the need for wise time-and-space 
buying that will get the most out of 

COPY: “Don’t expect to see many ‘pur- every advertising dollar. 
ple prose’ ads due to war or semi- A ‘‘Greatest media trend during '5! 
war conditions. will beaswing to daytime television: 


“Copy in 1951 will be less emo- 
tional, more factual—consequently 
will do a better job of explaining 
problems, policies, and products to 
consumers.” 


PLANS BOARD: “The tough, tense 
twelve months ahead will put 4 
greater-than-ever premium on fresh 
current thinking... the ability to 
meet brand-new problems promptly 
with sound solutions. 


ART: ‘1951 will show an art trend to- ' 
seme e: ae ae 

ward simple, forthright presenta- his wiil hold for every —_— 

tions in layout and illustrations. your business—including your ad 


, ; vertising.”” 
*‘But you'll see fewer stereotyped 6 


approaches—more new, fresh feel- 
° ° e . ° —— 
ing in illustrations, much of which 

will come from artists and photog- 


raphers new to advertising.” YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising ¢ New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 


vin 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


BU oe 


and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


from The Foundry: (1) A direc- 
tory listing foundry supply houses 
and agents, with their addresses, has 
been compiled by The Foundry, a 
Penton publication. It sells for $10 
a copy. (2) Market analysis of the 
foundry industry, based on informa- 
tion collected in connection with the 
1949-50 edition of Penton’s Foundry 
List and containing summaries of each 
if the 48 states listed alphabetically. 
It shows the number of foundries, 
their distribution by size according to 
employment, metals they cast, depart- 
ments they operate. ‘he first page is 
asummary of the U.S. as a whole; 
the last page is a summary of Canada. 
3) Map of the foundries in the 
U.S., total foundries in Canada, to- 
tal of all foundries. There is no 
harge for the market analysis or the 


map. Write George A. Pope, Busi- 
ness Manager, The Foundry, 1213 


W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Analysis of Detroit Newspaper 
Coverage to show how The De- 
trait News has kept pace with the 
growing Detroit market. Ten years 
growth and the Detroit City Zone 
halks up a 14% increase to push 
past the two-million mark with pop- 


ulation of 2,111,000. The Retail 
l'rading Area increased 40% to 1,- 
22,000, making a 1950 total of 


233,000 people within the six- 
ounty Detroit area or 51% of Mich- 
gans total population. The News’ 
total weekday circulation is up 34% 
‘or an increase of 115,028 to a circu- 
ation of 453,684 96% of this 
i within the Retail Trading Area .. 

ae is home- delivered . . more than 
"% of higher income families in 
seater Detroit are covered . . . Sun- 
‘ay circulation is 565.658. . From 
945 to 1950 the gain for City and 
Retail Trading Zone circulation is 
1719, Included i is a thorough cover- 
#¢ of “Buy Power” areas by The 
cus shown by study of Census tract 
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groups, also circulation by counties 
and states from the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation report for 12 months end- 
ing March 31, 1950. Write to J. 
Albert, Promotion Manager, The 
Detroit News, Detroit, Mich. 


The St. Louis Retail Trading 
Zone: St. Louis Star-Times has 
readied a tour-page folder showing a 
map of the St. Louis ABC retail 
trading zone and surrounding area. 
Included are 1950 Census population 
estimates and a regional map showing 
cities over 10,000 population, and in- 
dividual county market statistics for 
St. Louis ABC retail trading zone 
counties taken from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S 1950 Survey of Buying 
Power. Write to EK. J. Lemcoe, Na- 


tional Advertising Manager, St?. 
Louis Star-Times, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Time Market for Home 


Appliances: A survey of 10,000 
Time subscribers, it gives data on 
appliances and brands they own, year 
bought, price paid, and appliances 
they plan to buy within a year. Find- 
ings reveal that replacement purchas- 
ing is high. The two appliances which 
the largest percentage of families 
plan to buy within a year are tele- 
vision receivers and automatic wash- 
ing machines. Home freezers, garb- 
age disposal units, automatic dish- 
washers and clothes dryers are all 
among the 10 products most fre- 
quently checked as appliances they 
plan to buy within a year. Appliance 
selling and advertising pressure di- 
rected at families in the income 
bracket over $5,000 has produced, 
and should continue to produce, the 
most sales per dollar invested. Write 
to Thomas E. Ryan, Market Re- 
search Director, Time, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N.Y. 


(Continued on page 66) 


Attitudes acquired in school 
formulate reactions of adult 


CHICAGO: Public opinion on 
current issues reflects the class- 
room instruction and teacher atti- 
tudes in our public schools, says 
Georgia C. Rawson, Executive 
Vice President of State Teachers 
Magazines. 

This is why advertisers who are 
interested in what the _ public 
thinks about American business 
and our free enterprise system are 
directing effective programs to 
the educational field. They recog- 
nize the lasting impact of teacher ’ 
opinions and preferences. 


Miss Rawson points out, “The 
way the adult approaches almost 
any national situation is definitely 
related to the factual data and the 
attitudes that make up his back- 
ground. 


“Since much of this background 
had been acquired during forma- 
tive years, the attitudes of teachers 
remain an active influence on adult 
opinion.” 

The complete story of America’s 
“influence” market and how to 
reach it, nationwide or selectively, 
state by state, is available in a 12- 
page, file-size folder. Write for 
it, to Georgia C. Rawson, State 
Teachers Magazines, 309 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, MARKET 


Siouxland is the 56-county, four- 
state A. B. C. retail trading zone 
of Sioux City, Iowa. Sioux City’s 
wholesalers, however, enlarge the 
definition to include the whole state 
of South Dakota and portions of 
six others to form the largest 
wholesale zone in the territory and 
one of the largest in the country. 
Preliminary census figures indicate 
Sioux City has made a ten-year 
wholesale gain of 392 per cent. 


Your sales message cannot 
reach this market by utilizing 
any medium or combination 
of mediums with anything 
like the effectiveness or com- 
pleteness afforded by Sioux 
City’s newspapers. 
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All Set for 


BIG SALES RESPONSE 


to Your Advertising 


\ ‘ 
in \e 
BINGHAM a AY 
: \ 
‘\ 8 e \ - . 
" Ae, Aor HARMONY “axes Large-scale farming and _ well-balanee 
> § : \ industries account for the remarkabk 
. ’ , 4 > S > Ca 2 ST a J 

$ s . : ? growth of the Golden Kennebec Valle 
NEW PORTLAND 
\ PITTSFIELD a \- market .. . now earning more than $12}. 
Fagrkt», “SKOWHEGAN : PO 550,000 a year, and spending more thap 


Cowlly *, ‘ 
> erence 2 


‘ 
! 
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$85,000,000 for retail goods. 


FARMI NGTON 
ad 


Families in this prosperous Maine are 
are bound to its two leading cities— 
Augusta and Waterville—by numeroys 
living needs . . . business, shopping, polit 
ical, social, educational. It’s an ideal pat 
tern for newspaper coverage . . . and the 
Kennebec Journal and Waterville Sentinel 
place over 29,000 ABC circulation in the 
area’s 29,463 occupied dwellings. That’ 
an ideal pattern for selling. 


i ied 


The stage is all set for you to do a tremendous 
selling job in this market. No other advertising 
medium can begin to approach the coverage and i 
fluence of the Journal and Sentinel in the Golden Kenne- 
bec Valley area. 


AUGUSTA 
WATERVILLE 


(MAINE) 


aa i 
. i 
BRUNSWICK ; 


ee 


SENTINEL 


(MAINE) 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


KENNEBEC JOURNAL | 


The Farm Market and Farm 
Equipment Industry: A 48 - page 
reprint of statistical data which ap- 
peared in Implement & Tractor’s 
13th Annual Statistical Number. J 
&T’s exclusive annual estimates cov- 
ering number of tractors, trucks, 
automobiles and farm income for 
each county and state in the U.S. 
are included, together with other 
statistics on the farm market taken 
from the last Census of Agriculture. 
For copies write to Emmett P. Lan- 
gan, Research and Promotion man- 
ager, Implement & Tractor, Kansas 


City 6, Mo. 
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“The Kansas Radio Audience of 
1950:" A study by Dr. F. L. Whan, 
chairman, Committee on Radio, Uni- 
versity of Wichita, Radio Station 
WIBW, It’s the 14th consecutive 
annual study of radio listening habits 
in the State of Kansas, uncovering 
new information about the adult 
audience, such as: use of radios in 
barns at milking time and the effect 
of such use on milk production; 
amount of simultaneous use of more 
than one set in a home, program 
choice of sets in simultaneous use, 
and amount of such use by half-hour 
periods of the day and night; number 


of persons using the automobile radio; 
stations preferred for weather reports 
Write to Ben Ludy, General Mar 


ager WIBW, Topeka, Kan. 


“Facts About Metal Working:” 


The history of Metal Working - 


Market served, the editors, cireale 


tion, breakdown of circulation, how 


. | 
dhineitiatlinss is maintained, specia 


reader action and sales lead service, 
rates, etc. Write to R. A. Neubaue!, 
Vice-President, Metal Working, 6 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y: 
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PUT THIS BRIGHT SPOT IN YOUR I9SI ADVERTISING PLANS 


? 


“How can we make our advertising bring in more sales?’”’ When that 
question comes up at the advertising budget meeting, Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘yellow pages’ is the answer that means a brighter sales picture. 


Trade Mark Service is the dealer identification plan that lists your 
local outlets in the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory under your 
trade-mark or brand name. 


After your advertising has caught a prospect’s eye and convinced 
him your product is the one he wants, Trade Mark Service will direct 
him to WHERE your product is sold. This service is available in selected 
local markets or in all 32,000,000 directories all over the nation. 


Give your national advertising campaign local pull. To introduce more 
prospects to your dealers— to cut down substitution . . . include Trade 
Mark Service in your 1951 advertising plans. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST EDITION OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA 
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Today’s Most Important 
bout Today’s Mos 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN HAS GREAT IMPACT ia 
} eee 
| ON ITS READERS ofp 
hey Sf 
lars ¢ 
tional 
STRONG DUAL APPEAL HELPS TO FARM BETTER Rural 
It’s read regularly by over 9 out of 10 (90.7%) 6 out of 10 families get useful ideas from it or in 
men, over 9 out 10 (94.4%) women heads of on their major farm product, and over 64% of nes COI 
subscriber homes. these recalled specific ideas. porta 
On ci 
READ AGAIN AND AGAIN HELPS TO LIVE BETTER wos 
An issue is returned to for reading 5.2 times Women in 6 out of 10 homes get useful home- »s fam 
by the men, 5.5 times by the wemee making ideas from it, and over 3 out of 4 of fluenti 
these recalled specific ideas. The ff 
READ MANY HOURS vee 
An issue is read 3 hrs. 19 minutes by the men, HIGH ADVERTISING READERSHIP rade—¢ 
3 hes. 13 minutes by a Not only is the advertising read in 96.2% of be dis 
homes, but in 3 out of 4 yseful information is ationa 
READ THOROUGHLY obtained from the advertising, and over 3 out Get t 
Every major editorial item in issue surveyed had of 4 of these recalled specific ideas obtained entlem 
been seen by one or more persons in 65% of from the advertising. on tit! 
the homes. row nl 
mong f 
nadver 


_, e GREATER IMPACT THAN THE OTHER 


FARM MAGAZINES 


To determine preference, 6 different questions were included in the survey. Country Gentl 
was overwhelmingly rated first over the 5 other farm magazines surveyed:— 
er's FARMER > PROGRESSIVE FA + FARM & RANCH-SOUTHE 


eman 


RN aGricutturis! 


L+ SUCCESSFUL FARMING > CAPP 


FARM JOURNA 


COMBINED VOTE FOR OTHER 5 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Pick Up Most Often 
Spend Most time 
Reading 


Gives Greatest 
Enjoyment 


Gives Most Helpful 
Information 


Gives Best Combination 
of Enjoyment and Help 


Want Most to Keep 
Reading 
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News 
ortant Customers 


HE people of Agricultural America are the balance 
of power at the cash registers and voting machines. 
hey spend one out of every three of the nation’s 
lars at retail. And their votes swing both state and 
tional elections. 

Rural buying and opinion has become the decisive 
yor in the national market. How the big farm maga- 
ins compare in selling power is of major marketing 
portance today. 


0n circulation alone Country Gentleman is a mass 

ygazine of major stature, reaching 2,300,000 prosper- 

3 families. Now new evidence proves it is the most 

fuential magazine throughout Rural America... 

The findings at left are from the most penetrating 

wlionwide survey of farm magazine readership ever 0 
wde—completed after 7 months’ intensive work by 

be distinguished probability-sampling experts of 

ational Analysts, Inc. 

Get the full survey details! Ask your Country 
«itleman representative to show you the presenta- 

wn titled, “After The Mailman Leaves.” It will 

ow new light on why Country Gentleman is Ist iw 
mong farm magazines— 12th among all magazines— 
advertising revenue. It will show you why... 


As Christmas comes to millions of farm 
People, it climaxes a year of good farming 
and good living for Country Gentleman 
teaders like the Tolins. This Indiana family 
is featured in the magazine's December issue. 


ELECTRIC LIQUIFIER is demonstrated in a 30-minute film 
which features the company's president, Mr. W. G. Barnard, 
who follows a general talk on good health with a compelling 
message on the advantages of the juicer. Item costs $29.95. 


Product Demonstration: How It Pulls 


PLAY ITEM, the "Bikeroo", transforms a bicycle or tricys 
into a western pony. The commercial is a two-minute fs 
which was produced and shot by two advertising executi 
on a street in a New York suburb at cost of less than $¢ 


a 


“Hea Wk 
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Direct Orders For TV Advertisers 


Here are a dozen case histories of TV advertising where the 


primary purpose was to bid for immediate returns. They 
suggest an interesting question: Will TV eventually replace 


the salesman who calls on consumers to show his wares? 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


Soaring sales—in the form of mail 
and telephone orders—are making a 
sizeable group of advertisers down- 
right T'V-happy. 

Take the experience of C & W 
Enterprises, Los Angeles, with the 
“magic towel” — product made of 
a washable rayon-fiber plastic fab- 
ric. The company’s offer consists of 
a package of five highly colored tow- 
els for $1. In the short span of eight 
weeks — mid-August to mid-October 
—447,000 units were sold via TV. 

Between 6,000 and 7,000 pieces of 
mail within a week—and as many as 
2,500 mail orders a day — resulted 
from one of the company’s experi- 
ments over station WPIX, New 
York City. 

When, on another occasion, the 
company presented the offer in a 
five-minute commercial over station 
WOR-TV, New York City, its 


special telephone service was swamped 


70 


with approximately 2,800 telephone 
orders for the towels and the next 
day it received what the staff termed 
as “a mountain of mail.” 

In all, approximately 15 stations 
have been utilized, off and _ on, 
including WTTG, Washington; 
WBAL-TV and WMAR-TY, Bal- 
timore. 

Has this sales record come at a 
prohibitive price? ““No,” says the man 
who is responsible for piloting the 
company’s TV sales efforts. He is 
Harold Kaye of the Harold Kaye 
Advertising Agency, and his enthusi- 
asm for the product demonstration 
advantages of television is bound- 
less. “Naturally,” says Mr. Kaye, 
“the cost factor has greatly influenced 
the expansion of our TV efforts in 
behalf of the magic towel. 

“Within five weeks of the launch- 
ing of the venture the cost of each 
TV-inspired order had dropped to 
eight cents each—and we expect that 
the next report will show a still 
satisfactory cost per order. 


A big factor in keeping costs dow 
as Mr. Kaye points out, is the usd 
spots or participations in prograw 
which are televised during “fring 
time—that is, early morning or lat 
at night. For _ instance, recent! 
C & W Enterprises made the towe 
offer with commercials on the lz 
movie show, “Starlit Playhouse,” 
pearing over WOR-TYV, New Yor 
City, and the “Early Bird Progran 
televised over station WTTG, Wa 
ington, D. C. e 

For the most part the commercits 
are “live” and feature a dynam 
personality, demonstrating the mat 
practical uses the magic towel m# 
have in the home. 

In addition to their highly s#* 
factory direct order business, 
manufacturers are having the ple 
ure of seeing department store s#6 
of the product swing sharply upwa 
since television promotion has 
undertaken. : 

The Kwiki Pie Maker, a ute 
for baking individual pastries or ® 
broiling hamburgers is another ste 
which the Kaye Advertising Age 
is promoting via video. Manufactu™ 
by the N. K. Morris Co., Avon, 
N. J., the product is priced at $1 ant 
is sent to the customer with 4 ue 
recipe book. The television promo’ 
began in September; and by ™° 
November 100,000 units had 
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; @ “After more than a year of compara- 

‘@ ° 2 tive tests of dictating machines, we at 

\\\ F LUMBERMENS selected AupocraPH for 

Clcim odjedter dictates ® - , our field staff and many offices through- 
report from the field. *"S , out the country. 

“Because of its light weight, adjusters 
can carry AupocrapHs with them and 
mail reports from the field on sound- 
written dises, thus saving time and cost 
of typing. In this way, AUDoGRAPH helps 
us to render quicker service to policy- 
holders by speeding up the processing 
of claims. 

“Likewise, in handling our voluminous 
day-to-day correspondence, we have 
found the AUDOGRAPH to be economical 
and efficient. It has fulfilled our every 
expectation.” 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing 
Company — established 189] — origina- 
tors of the Telephone Pay Station. 


io “AU DOGRAPH dictation helps us speed service to 


m4 our policyholders ...speeds processing of claims!” says 
or late 

“a Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
he le Dictation is EASIER 
Yor 


Wasi: 


Chicago, Illinois 


nerciak . Fe J @ These identical benefits (and many more), 
ynamc y a. Or ce plus the convenience and ease of operation which 
> mati — , 


this large user enjoys, are available to every type 
el ma 


of business organization, small or large . . . yours 
included! This coupon will bring the full facts. 


y sat Why not use it... today? 
ss, tit 


» plea as 
a with AUDOGRAPH 


upwart Gh: f 
J ELECTRONIC 
es SOUNDWRITER 
te ® 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory 

—under “Dictating Machines.’’ Canada: Northern 

Electric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for 

the Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation 

(export affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 

35 foreign countries. 


Sf 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH"™ REG, U, S, PAT. OFF. 
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Remember— 


If you want to sell 
Washington State, 
you've got to 


50% of Washington 


State's business 
and population is 


within a 50-mile 


radius of Tacoma! 


In the rich Tacoma market, 
The News Tribune's 70,- 


500 metropolitan daily 
circulation overshadows 
all other papers. ‘‘Out- 


side"’ dailies deliver less 
than half the recognized 
bare minimum coverage. 


ac0MA 


News Tribune 
80,141 Circulation, A.B.C. 


% _ on the air too 


KTNT 


<4 Transit Radio—Going Placest 


sold. Commercials are live, of the 
simple demonstration type, and are 
of about five minutes duration. They 
have been televised — mostly on 
“fringe” time over about 10 stations 
including WATV, Newark, N.J.; 
WTTG, Washington; WAAM, 
Baltimore, and WOR-TV, New 
York City. 

As proof that the items offered 
need not be necessarily in the low 
price brackets to bring in mail and 
telephone response, Mr. Kaye points 
to the case of the Crown Infra-Red 
Broiler, an appliance priced at $29.95. 
Although it has been merchandised 
through commercials over only one 


station during the past 10 weeks, cost 
has dropped to less than $2 per order. 


Vita-Mix Story 


From Pittsburgh comes the story 
of the Vita-Mix, a juice-mixing ap- 
pliance distributed by the Natural 
Foods Institute, Olmstead Falls, 
Ohio. 

After only three one-half-hour tele- 
casts over WDTYV of the Vita-Mix 
presentation telephone and mail ord- 
ers totaled 1,575 sales. As the Vita- 
Mix liquifier is priced at $29.95 this 
resulted in close to $50,000 in sales. 
lor these three shows time costs came 
to the modest sum of $810. The in- 
itial telecast alone provided proof of 
television’s powerful demonstration 
advantages. By noon of the very next 
day 425 orders were received—$12,- 
200 in sales. 

Referring to the time cost of this 
first appearance of the Vita-Mix one- 
hour-film—$270—Mliles McKearney, 
account executive with Foster & 
Davies Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency, stated: ‘“The response over 
the Pittsburgh station was among the 
top two or three stations in the whole 
country, not only in gross dollar sales, 
but also in the low ratio of dollar 
sales to cost.” 

Sales response on the Vita-Mix ap- 
pliance in the Metropolitan New 
York area also has been gratifying. 
Four telecasts over WOR-TV 
brought in 1,226 orders. Time costs 
were $3,264.08—the estimated cost 
per sale $2.66. Adds Mr. McKear- 
ney: “Over a period of two months, 
in an activity entailing telecasts over 
2+ stations, we found our average 
cost per sale to be $3.54.” 

Last April 2, Natural Foods Insti- 
tute started promoting the juice mixer 
over WITVJ, Miami. The film pre- 
sentation was shown from 10:30 to 

11 in the evening. With an invest- 
ment of $144 covering time charge 
for the first showing, 166 units were 
ordered—a total of $4,971 in sales. 
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since that initial test the juice mixer 
has appeared in the living rooms of 
Miami TV audiences at least 20 
mes at the cost of $144 per telecast 
les frequency discounts. 

Talent for the Vita-Mix 
shicle are practically nil inasmuch 
3 the president of Natural Foods 
institute, W. G. Barnard, is the star 
§ the film. A master showman, he 
sot only makes the Vita-Mix demon- 
¢ration entertaining but also indis- 
suitably convincing. 


A High Return 


costs 


Kitchen tools and appliances, pos- 
sbly because of their strong labor- 
ving appeal, attract ready purchas- 
es when they are demonstrated via 
TV. Here’s what happened when the 
Libby Furniture Co., Chicago, pur- 
hased an eight-minute spot on fringe 
time on the Miami station for the 
xomotion of its new slicing device. 
Approximately 650 orders were re- 
eived by the special telephone service 
nd the next morning saw 30 addi- 
onal orders arrive by mail. The 
tm was advertised to sell for $1. 
Return on the $100 investment for 
the late evening time segment 
mounted to $680. 

Another kitchen device, manufac- 
tured by the Robert Hartman Co., 
los Angeles, attracted an avalanche 
ot mail and telephone orders when it 
was introduced over WPIX, San 
Francisco. The company, in this case, 
dought four participating spots on 
the Del Courtney Matinee show at 
icost of $35 per spot. Result: 2,700 
ders for a station time tab of $140. 
A similar item, the Slice-A-Way, 
ade a conspicuous debut when it 
vas offered in a 10-minute film over 
VJBK-TV, Detroit. A one-time 
‘ot, the time cost amounted to $180. 
The tally of this single TV advertis- 
ng effort revealed 1,710 immediate 
irders by telephone and 609 by letter. 
The impact made by the film evi- 
tently carried a lasting effect because 
‘continuing flow of orders soon 
nought the total close to the 3.000 
nark, 

Weaver Products Co., Minneap- 
8, recently embarked on a TV ad- 
‘tising project with Spoolie Hair 
-utlers over WJBK-TV in Detroit. 
‘Mé company contracted for a one- 
“mute commercial on a live show 
“ecast at three o’clock in the after- 
‘on. A check made after the first 
Dt ee, znouncements revealed that 
mts largest department store 
~, Teceived 1,000 telephone orders 
“! a further breakdown of sales 
“inted up the fact that the television 
 wotion, within one week’s time, 
hy. to the tune of $2,400—a size- 
~ “Mure considering the low unit 
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cost of the curlers—25 cents a card. 
Cost for each spot announcement 
was $75. 

The efficacy of this type of adver- 
tising can be attested to by the W. R. 
Feemster Co., Brooklyn, Mich., man- 
ufacturers of a line of kitchen tools. 
The item promoted is an all-purpose 
slicer offered for $1 in a five-minute 
film televised over WDTYV, Pitts- 
burgh. Using the film three times a 
week, two times in Class C time and 
once in Class A time, the Feemster 
Co. budgeted its TV advertising at 
a total weekly expenditure of $247.50. 

The company accepted only cash 
mail orders and returned all C.O.D. 
orders with letters of explanation. 
The score after an eight-week period 
was $8,735 in cash sales for an out- 
lay of $1,980 for station time. 

Test-premiering in the TV “direct 
order” field is even being utilized for 
the promotion of merchandise for the 
juvenile trade. A few weeks ago Ted 
Bernstein Associates, New York City, 
agency for Teletoys, Inc., engineered 
a video project for a play item called 
the “Bikeroo.” The new toy is a set 
designed to transform a moppet’s bi- 
cycle or tricycle into a western pony. 
It consists of a wooden horse’s head 
that bobs up and down, a tail, reins, 
saddle and stirrups. Price per set is 
$6.95. 

The product has been promoted 
over WATV, Newark, N.J., on the 
“Saddle Bag of Songs” program and 
on the “Six Gun Playhouse” a west- 
ern motion picture feature of WPIX, 
New York City. In addition, it has 
been offered in a one-shot announce- 
ment on “Western Playhouse” a 
regular movie program which is seen 


over WOR-TV, New York City. 
Achieves Natural Effect 


Ted Kaufman, account executive, 
and V. J. Vigliano, the Bernstein 
agency's TV director, not only pre- 
pared the Bikeroo’s commercial, but 
also produced it, and they have suc- 
ceeded in turning out a two-minute 
demonstration film which is devoid of 
that annoying artificiality which all 
too frequently typifies the so-called 
“professional” films. 

A 16-mm film was shot on a street 
in suburban Roslyn, Long Island, 
with Mr. Kaufman’s little girl and 
a playmate as principals. With an 
announcer providing the vocal sales 
message, the cost of the entire ve- 
hicle was kept below $500. 

Sales figures for the three-week test 
period are not yet available. How- 
ever, the response to date has been 
sufficiently gratifying for the sponsor 
to plan expansion of TV activities be- 
fore the Christmas holidays. 


Another advantage of “direct 
order” TV advertising, according to 
this sponsor’s agency, is that it per- 
mits the advertiser to obtain immedi- 
ate reaction to product design and 
provides the manufacturer with hints 
which frequently enable him to 
speedily improve on the sales appeal 
of an item. 

More than 1,550 telephone orders 
—from just the initial three-minute 
demonstration over WOR-TV, New 
York City—has marked the debut of 
a trick deck of playing cards (with 
book of instructions), currently of- 
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tjCOUCKE 
Business Cases That 


Last Twice As Long As Leather! 


only Tufide is | 


Guaranteed 
FOR 5 YEARS! 


TUFIDE Cut your costs as much 
BUSINESS as 50% with healer 

susiness ases 1é 
CASES amazing new discovery 
Priced $350 that looks like leather... 
From feels like leather... out- 

wears leather 2 to 1! 


TUFIDE is 


scuff-resis- 


tant, weatherproof and practically wear- 
proof. TUFIDE cases are the most dur- 
able ever made the only business 


cases unconditionally guaranteed for five 
years! See the complete Stebco selection 
of TUFIDE business cases and matching 
luggage at your dealer. 


TESTED, AND PROVED BY AMERICA’S LEADING 
BUSINESSES 


Allis Chalmers Co. 

Victor Adding Machine Co. 
General Motors Oldsmobile 
White Sewing Machine Co. 
Sprague-Warner Corp. 

St. Charities Mfa. Co. 


Westinghouse Electric 


orp. 

Telechron Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Visking Corp. 
Acme Steel Corp. 
Pitney Bowes Co. 


+ WRITE TODAY FOR FREE FACTS ON TUFIDE 


DUCTS, Dept. A-15 
5 TEBCO PRODUCTS, Det 


7, i. 
14001 W. Jackson BIVSs. en 'EAR- 
” Efacts4 ; ‘ Cases: 
Please send Oy) TUFIDE Business 
GUARA 
Wame... eo" 
Name 


Company Address State 
City & Zane i’ 
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fered by Network Sales of New Jer- 
sey, Inc. The second (or evening 
presentation) of the filmed commer- 
cial ‘Card Magic,” shoved that first 
day’s take to the record high of 6,000 
mail and telephone orders. 

Started September 1, this partic- 
ular TV advertising campaign is 
producing a consistently high level of 
sales. Under the present schedule the 
“Card Magic” commercial is telecast 


twice daily—once during daytime 
hours and again at 11 p.m. All told it 
is presented 16 times a week. Inas- 
much as it promotes an item with 
which to enliven social gatherings, the 
vehicle, of course, is light and amus- 
ing in character. As this intensified 
promotion through television is con- 
tinuing, it is not possible to obtain the 
over-all costs of the venture. Never- 
theless, at this early date the company 


CHECK 


DOES YOUR FILM 


WRITING STAFF 
PRODUCING STAFF 
m BUSINESS STAFF 


m FULL FACILITIES 


is invited, 


1111 South Boulevard 


You’ve heard it before and you'll hear it again... 
no substitute for experience!” An ever-increasing group of 
sales managers is learning that 37 years of Atlas know-how is 
an important factor in the production of top quality motion 
‘pictures, slidefilms and television commercials, Your inquiry 


PRODUCER OFFER 


™ QUALITY CONTROL 
™ DEADLINE RELIABILITY 
FINANCIAL SECURITY 


31 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


“There’s 


Atlas Film Corporation 


Established 1913 


Oak Park, Illinois 


claims that it can put the selltg 
cost per deck of cards at 10 cen 
Cost of a deck to a customer js $} 

Cowan & Whitmore, Chicago ; 
another firm which has reason to} 
enthusiastic about the instantane 
response produced by video adver 
ing. Its promotion demonstrated ». 
eral household items. The first wes 
of presentations over WBKB, (j. 
cago, brought 7,000 orders to R, } 
Donnelly, Inc., the mail order hoy 
handling the C. & W. account, |; 
approximately seven weeks more thy 
48,000 pieces of mail, amounting y 
55,000 orders were received. For th 
most part five-minute live spots op; 
run-of-station time basis were ws 
besides commercials on the “Ni 
Owl Movie” program which is pe 
sented over WBKB about midnigk 


Further Results 
The May Diamond Co., Los Ap 


geles, obtained instantaneous sds 
response when it offered a shod. 
proof watch at the special price ¢ 
$6.95 in a single one-minute spr 
on the “Glancin’ at Anson” sho 
seen on KTTV Monday throug 
Friday at 11 p.m. At a single pw. 
ticipation cost of $95 the compar 
received $1,049 in telephone order 
Result—this advertiser has signed : 
contract with KTV for two par: 
cipations a week on a 52-week co 
tract. 

Let’s look at the results of anoth: 
initial plunge into video advertising 
This past October, Charles Antel 
Inc., undertook sponsorship of “A 
Hair Raising Tale,” a half-how 
show telecast on Saturday afternos 
over Chicago’s WBKB. The com 
mercial featured “Formula No. $ 
a hair preparation. TV viewes 
clogged the switchboard with /! 
orders the balance of that first da 
The impact made by the commerté 
was sustained throughout the follow: 
ing week. For instance, 212 ay 
calls and 36 mail orders came int 
second day; 166 telephone orders a 
64 mail pieces were counted the thi 
day. 

Raincoats, perfumes and cet 
shavers also rate high among ' 
growing list of products which at 
finding fertile markets in_ televisi® 
audiences. 

Is the trend toward “direct sellint 
via TV _ becoming more marke 
Early this fall station WPIX m# 
arrangements for a special * ‘telephos 
order receiving service” for its ™ 
order advertisers—and for the s¥ 
ping convenience of Channel 11 = 
ers in the Metropolitan New 
area. Other stations chroughot 
country have similar services rt 
preparing to establish them short! 
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BUY THE 


ica convenien’ 
Econom 


Ve GALLON 
aa a Ze tg ‘ a 
g ¢ £ ay 3 


caticam 


ICE CREAM 


Parties....Molidays 
For and reguiar Home use! 


X " When we print your ad on “‘self-stik’”’ 


ympan ‘ 
MysTIK, it’s ready to be put up with a touch 


order 


gned ! ° That means more point-of-sale advertising . . . 
Fn | less waste. And MystIx gets the best spots. . . 

cash registers, counter tops and fronts, store 
anoth L | doors or right on your product. 


We will print and die-cut Mystik to give you 
attractive and useful point-of-sale plaques, shelf 


\ Js 
il f-hour °o . : ° ° ° 
termes strips, two-way door signs, product identification 
e Col: f ) | 1 and price labels, can and bottle holder plaques 
No. 9 SE SC T and projection displays. 
viewes 


of “A 


th 7 MYsTIK is just part of CHicAGo SHow Printing 
rst ca) 


merci Company’s full line of point-of-sale services and 
follow merchandising aids from a creative art department 
epee to complete facilities for printing, lithographing 
fess and distribution. 


he this 


FREE—Write for sample and new book, 
elect “39 Ways to Use MYSTIK.” Also idea book on 
ng the cardboard and other displays of every kind. 


ich att 
sJevisic" 


selling 

ae ; Self-Stik 

X matt i cat aa . 

Jeph si AE vee Point-of-Sale 

its ma me ; ae 

1c oP a ir Lo Advertising 

| view = PRS er ; 

» Yor és 

od he REPRESENTATIVES: A few choice territories still available. Write for information. 

or at 

short! SHOW | prinrine COMPANY « 2660 NORTH KILDARE © CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS © IN NEW YORK 400 MADISON AVE. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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io BANKERS read 


your ads? 


This new booklet will tell you 
— quickly and factually... 


How well bankers read the 
ads in BANKING... 


How much time they spend 
reading BANKING... 


How often they refer to their 
copies... 


How many additional read- 
ers per copy... 


Where BANKING is read (bank 
or home). 


If you sell bankers, or if bankers 
influence the sale of your product 
{as they do with so many products 
and services today) we'll be de- 
lighted to send you a copy of this 
new booklet of reader-rated ads 
covering the following groups . 
Industrial, Transportation and Com- 
munity Development; Construction 
Materials and Equipment; Office 
Equipment and Supplies; Insurance; 
Banks; Investments and Agricul- 
tural Equipment. Just ask for Re- 
port No. II. 


BANKING 


Journal of the 
American Bankers Association 


12 East 36th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 


105 West Adams Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


512 North Oxford Street 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Dates & Places for Sales Confabs 


The National Sales Executives and its affiliated clubs agg 
provide the setting for the exchange of profit-making idex 


DECEMBER 


Louisville 


Dallas (Adolphus Hotel) 


JANUARY 


San Francisco (Opera House) 
Boston (Statler Hotel) 
Jacksonville (Seminole Hotel) 
Montreal (Mount Royal Hotel) 
Kalamazoo (H.S. Aud.) 

Dallas (North Dallas H.S.) 


FEBRUARY 


Springfield (Kimball Hotel) 

Fort Worth (Blackstone Hotel) 
Vancouver (Hotel Vancouver) 
Corpus Christi 

Vancouver (Hotel Vancouver) 
Davenport (Blackhawk) 

Davenport 

Chicago 

Tacoma 

Cincinnati (Netherlands Plaza Hotel) 


MARCH 


Cleveland (Music Hall) 


APRIL 


Cleveland (Public Auditorium) 
Columbus (Central H.S. Auditorium) 
Los Angeles (Ambassador) 
Philadelphia (Bellevue-Stratford) 
Philadelphia (Broadwood Hotel) 
Charlotte (Hotel Charlotte) 
Charlotte (Hotel Charlotte) 


MAY 


New York (Waldorf-Astoria Hotel} 


Rally 10 
Sales Conference . 12-13 
Clinic 15-19 
Rally 15 
Rally 22 
Clinic . 29-Feb. 2 


Sales Conference 
Training Clinic 
Sales Conference 
Training Clinic 
Training Clinic 
Sales Conference 
Sales Rally 

Sales Rally 
Training Clinic 


NSE Board of Dir. 


Sales Rally 


Training Clinic 
Training Clinic 
Sales Conference 
Sales Conference 
Sales Rally 

Sales Rally 

Sales Conference 


NSE Convention May 30-June! 


—_— 
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BNO MATTER 


WHAT 
HAPPENS 


Regardless of the course of events in 
Omsk, Tomsk and Kansk in 1951, 
Iowa’s position as the greatest per 
capita producer of agricultural prod- 
ucts in the United States isn’t going 
to change. lowa’s job is to raise food 
. and the market for food is the 


I5 measure of lowa’s buying power. It’s 
” a job that requires the purchase of 
3 the items you sell and they must have. 
n That’s why Iowa is a sure thing for ® Corn and Hog Production 
1 1 7 . 
951 sales ie Poultry and Egg Production 
Mar. ! ¢ Grain Crop Production 
Mar. 
# Total Value of Farm Property 
& Marketing of Grain Fed Cattle 
2 Income from Sale of Livestock Products 
: ke Etc., Etc. 
PICK YOUR YARDSTICK lowa’s soil produces more wealth each year than 
‘ all the gold mines of the world... It’s the world’s 
...One or All Five! nee f 
richest farm market. 
, Naturally, if what you have to sell is on the 
list of things lowa farmers need, they will 
13 expect you to tell them about it. And when 
it is information they want they turn first to 
| their local farm publication. The five basic 
standards for measuring a market and media, 
illustrated above, tell the story. Write us for 
the reports you want. 


| WALLACES’ FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD 
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GAIR NEIGHBORHOOD 


Enable you to capitalize on 


SHIPPING 
CONTAINER 
PLANTS 


AVANNAR 
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}) PLANTS 


0) GAIR GOOD NEIGHBORHOOD SERVICE 


ROBERT GAIR proudly maintains a GOOD NEIGH- 
BORHOOD SERVICE in every GAIR NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD PLANT. This friendly and highly valued 
SERVICE embraces every desired element of 
Shipping Container Service. 


Without obligation Robert Gair offers a helping 
hand in solving shipping container problems. 
At your service is an organization replete with 
top-flight technicians in research... creation of 
new ideas for better containers.. .and new prac- 
tical methods of sealing containers, by hand 
or by machine. 


For many years Robert Gair has extended close 
cooperation and collaboration with many manu- 
facturers whose famous products are shipped 
to market with the protection of Gair Shipping 
Containers. 


Write for your Free Copy of 
1. Sealing of Corrugated and Solid Fibre Containers, or 
2. Container Handbook, 


sf 


All ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


ocusrpror 155 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK « TORONTO 


"MPERBOARD « FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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THE NEW ARE ORDERLY ... All items in the line are now 
identified by the “Sunset” trade-mark. Lettering, color schemes, 
and basic design arrangement are similar, and each product is 
housed in a transparent plastic container with strong eye appeal. 


THE OLD WERE CHAOTIC ... A little of this, a little of 
that. When Sunset’s management looked over its packages, 
they found a veritable hash of typography, color, brand 
names. Now packages are a matched series as shown at left, 


Sunset Discards Package Mish-Mash; 
Now There's a “Family” 


A California manufacturer of fishing lines rationalizes 
a line that grew too fast. The name "Sunset" now plays 


first fiddle, and likeness in basic design opens new op- 
portunities for improved point-of-sale merchandising. 


The selling power of a package has 
been demonstrated again in the ex- 
perience of the makers of Sunset Fish- 
ing Lines, who this year threw over- 
board a hodge-podge of unrelated 
labels in favor of a basic design and 
plastic boxes for their comprehensive 
selection of what they call “the fish- 
erman’s best friend . . . his line.” 

‘About a year ago we awoke to the 
fact that a display of our fishing lines 
had a cluttered appearance,” says L. 
Ek. Christenson, president of Sunset 
Line and ‘Twine Co., Petaluma, 
Calif. 

Besides presenting a hodge-podge 
to the eye, the labels had other weak- 
nesses from a merchandising point of 
view. ‘They used a number of dif- 
ferent trade-marks—a lighthouse, an 


arrowhead, the sun over the ocean. 
On some, the firm name, Sunset, was 
hardly evident. The different items 
did not sell one another. So far as 
a customer, or even a dealer, might 
recognize at a glance, the fishing lines 
could have come from a dozen dif- 
ferent manufacturers, thus losing to 
the company the benefits of family 
resemblance. 

The situation came about mainly 
through too rapid growth and lack 
of sales planning. There was some 
hesitation to correct this with re-de- 
sign for fear of losing the firm friends 
of a favorite label. Each new type 
of line which was added increased the 
confusion, for each went forth as a 
rugged individualist. (Quality, the 
manufacturer assumed, would carry 


the day. And it did, up to a point, 
for in less than 20 years distribution 
has grown from Pacific Coast # 
world-wide. 

The company puts out every soft 
of line a fisherman, amateur or pre 
fessional, might use, whether fishing 
the deep salt or dreaming over som 
small domestic stream. It has ff 
lines, casting lines, trolling, squid- 
ding, spinning, cuttyhunk and s 
lines. It has nylon, silk, linet, 
enameled linen, braided nylon with4 
lead-center core, and nylon and lead 
wire-lines. Among its multiplicity 
brand names were Arrowhead, Cast 
master, Stream King, Water Klee 
Sea Braid, Marina, Perfection, Chat 
nel Cat, Black Bomber, and more. 

When the decision was made 
give this large family a basic label 
and package it looked like a formid- 
able job. Besides, there were t 
objections of some salesmen # 
dealers to consider, who were su® 
that to drop the well-known Arrow 
head, or Castmaster, or Marina Wt 
tyhunk label they had worked to build 
up, would mean losing business whea 
the long-time loyal user failed ® 
recognize the new package. 
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1] WHEN AMERICAS FRONT DOOR OPENS 


a Si4 


OF THE PEOPLE 
GO OUTDOORS 
EVERY DAY ! 


* BASED ON CEDAR RAPIDS SURVEY BY—TRAFFIC AUDIT BUREAU 


“2]0UTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ss whet iMate - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston - Los Angeles - Philadelphia - St. Louis - San Francisco - Seattle 
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To dispose of the latter objection 
first, Sunset made a survey of other 
firms that had modernized labels and 
packages. ‘They found that where a 
few customers might have been alien- 
ated by the change, the experience of 
the firms in question was that the 
slight and perhaps temporary loss was 
made up by the extra effectiveness 
of the improved label and package. 

Next, Sunset management set 
about choosing a design and materials, 
for both label and package, that 
would do full justice to the quality 
and modernity of the lines. They 
discarded all trade-marks formerly 
used and all typefaces, which ran the 
gamut from script to black letter. 
Where, in the old labels, the in- 
dividual identification of the line first 
met the eye—as, Arrowhead Taper 
Fly Line, Marina Cuttyhunk—it was 
decided to make the firm name, Sun- 
set, stand out. Fifteen or 20 dif- 
ferent designs were developed with 
the aid of the firm’s label maker, 


WP. of US. | 


V.P. of U.S, Radiator 


Col. Miles H. Knowles has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the United 
States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, in 
charge of its defense production activi- 
ties. Getting ahead in business like Coll. 
Knowles are thousands of regular Wall 
Street Journal readers throughout the na- 
tion—executives and their aides who 
make or influence decisions on planning, 
production, selling and buying. 
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John Hoag, sales manager. 


nations that have dollars. 


DEPRESSION BABY 


Sunset Line and Twine Co., Petaluma, Calif., was founded by L. | 
E, Christenson (now president) and Harry Johnson (now vice-presi- 
dent) in 1932. Two years later the firm was incorporated. Gradually 
the company has extended operations to cover the entire United 
States, selling through manufacturers’ agents under the direction of 


Distribution is through sporting goods and hardware jobbers. As 
early as 1935 Sunset began to sell world-wide, making substantial 
headway in the export field until 1939 and the beginning of World 
War Il. Since 1945 Sunset has continued to do business with all the 


Eastman Tag & Label Co., and the 
advertising agency, Brisacher, 
Wheeler & Staff. At the same time a 
manufacturer of transparent boxes 
presented ideas for a group of pack- 
ages: American Moulding Co. 

The design finally chosen may be 
seen in the photograph. Its simplicity 
speaks for itself as do the clear let- 
tering and bold design. “Sunset” be- 
comes the common brand name. 
While it stands out unmistakeably 
with its modern typeface in white or 
red on a black ground, the name of 
the particular line also is clear, mak- 
ing for easy choice by the customer, 
ease of handling by the dealer. 


Makes Merchandising Easy 


Facilitating merchandising for both 
wholesaler and retailer was a big fac- 
tor in the final choice of label and 
package. ‘The clearness of the in- 
dividual line’s identification is one 
instance of this. Another is the dif- 
ferentiation of the top grade from the 
second grade of fishing line by means 
of a gold foil and a silver foil label, 
respectively. The gold foil labels, 
which tell the salesman at a glance, 
without the need to clutter his mem- 
ory with names and details, that this 
is Sunset’s top grade of a given type 
of line, are printed in black and 
white. Details stand out boldly. The 
silver foil designating the second 
grade is equally impressive with red, 
white and black on silver. 

Having achieved labels it was 
proud of, the company had no desire 
to hide them in the old cardboard 
boxes. To hold the various sizes and 
shapes of reels, five different sizes of 
superior quality, heavy-duty, slide-top 
plastic utility boxes were designed. 
Not labeled in any way themselves, 
these show to full advantage both the 
new label and the product. Boxes 
are easily opened for closer examina- 
tion of the line. 


The streamlined package went 
the market this year and is lavish 
played up and illustrated in Sunset 
20-page catalog for dealers and in it 


pocket-size folder-type catalog for the end 


customer. ‘The label colors of re 
black, yellow-gold and white are 
peated in this literature. In both 
catalogs, special attention is drawn to 
the plastic container. In that for the 
dealer, below a group illustration of 
the new family of packages, is the re- 
minder: “NOW .. . Sunset Fishing 
Lines in plastic utility boxes!” 

A selling point for Sunset sales 
men and for retail personnel is sug 
gested: “After the line is taken out, 
these ‘visual’ boxes are ideal to cary 
hooks, sinkers, bait, lures, and other 
things needed on a fishing trip. Its 
even rumored that some _fishermal 
take them home to their wives, wi 
have many uses for them. For ow 
part, however, we like them becaus 
they protect Sunset Fishing Lines 
both in the dealer’s case (assuring 
clean, fresh lines at time of purchast) 
and in the fisherman’s tackle box... 
and ‘show off’ the distinctive new 
Sunset label (as well as the Sunst 
Fishing Line) to the best advantage. 


A Good Salesman 


It didn’t take long for the new 
package to do its work. “Its appeal, 
says Mr. Christenson, “is instantant 
ous ... far beyond our expectatiom 
As soon as our new catalog went 0 
featuring the new label and showin 
the plastic boxes, orders poured i. 

Not only was there an increase 
the number of orders, bi also in the 
size of the orders received. Some 
the latter could be attributed ® 
scare-buying this summer. But there 
has been enough evidence to convint 
the Sunset sales department that % 
increased effectiveness of the label a 
package have added, and will 
tinue to add, genuine new volume 
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mrced Marriage: 
jugs and Foods 


| All about trial marriage 
| of a Rexall drugstore 
| and a super market. 


Rather quietly, last summer, there 
wk place in Ontario, Calif., a trial 
marriage Of a super market to a 
jain drug store. Still regarded as 
sprimental, the union is already 
megnant with change for drug mer- 
handising. 
The drug store married for sup- 
— Bort. It is a fully-stocked unit of the 
wl Rexall Drug Co., joined to a 
tg lucky Star Market, where the 
shy Meosewife can buy groceries and 
sets Meugs, even to prescription service, 
nits ad pay for all at the one check-out 
r the and. 
red 
C Ie 
both 
yn to 
r the 
mn ot 
¢ Te 
shing 


OFITS are split 50-50 regardless of where 
tage.” gand food items are sold in joint store. 


» new UPer markets and variety stores 
peal, #* ncroaching on retail drug stores 
ntant Suburban as well as metropolitan 
ations: HS. Drug people are worried. 
nt out @"re is no easy solution. 

owitg ‘4S combination is the result 
d in.’ #F *veral years’ study by Owl man- 
vase i MMENt, and an advance upon other 
in the "tions with food markets, as in 
yme 0 “and and Pasadena, where Owl 
ed MP drug sections not independently 
there MPMucted and with no aisles, 

nvinct MM new setup has 21,000 square 
rat the MP of floor space, three-fourths gro- 
vel and PY and one-fourth drug store. Each 
) co MP mplete in itself. One set of turn- 


ume. J" Serves both. It is an expansion 
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of the “one-stop” idea. Where drugs 
in the ordinary super market aver- 
aged about 10% of floor space, this 
combination offers a complete drug 
store. Customers shop for food and 
drug items, pay at the same check-out 
stand. Profits are split 50-50, regard- 
less of where sales were made. Like 
the super market, the drug store is 
self-serve, except for prescriptions. 
Small high-value drug items where 
pilferage is a hazard are also per- 
sonally sold. 

Various problems had to be solved: 

First, there was the problem of 


parking for 250 cars. This was taken 
care of in space around three sides. 
Second, equal ease of shopping for 
both lines had to be provided. Owl 
took advantage of the fact that peo- 
ple visit a grocery store four times 
as often as a drug store, and the 
single set of turnstiles resulted. 
Third, what to do about cleaning 
tissues, napkins, soaps and _ similar 
items often carried by both stores? 
These are displayed and sold in the 
aisle between the two different stores, 
an area where customers browse and 
can turn to either groceries or drugs. 


markets in the nation. 


NOTICE 


TO MARKET MEN 


According to Sales Management figures, 
se 
Augusta, Georgia 
Metropolitan County Area 1950 
Population Ranking 


IS 107 TH 


POPULATION ............ 162,000 
® 


In addition to official population figures, Camp Gordon 
troops and their families offer you a BONUS MARKET 
of 45,000. A total of 207,000 prospects! 


In the 1939-49 period, the Augusta, Georgia Market 
had the Il6th highest increase in total sales among all 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE 


Augusta, Georgia 
ON YOUR “A” SCHEDULES 
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among monthly magazig4 


family Ca 


Nove mber 1950 


advertise your grocery products in Feawile ach 
Every Impression Cou! 


Offices: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
t a 
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i family Chwcle 
food Advertisiy 


TOTALS* JAN. — SEPT., 1950 


MONTHLIES (9 issues) 


Food Pages Food Pages 
' FAMILY CIRCLE 281.57 | Woman’s Home 
During the first 9 months | tadies’ Home Journal 249.98 Companion 187.58 
sot : Woman’s Day 247.37 Better Homes & 
of 19 20, advertisers Good Housekeeping 228.74 Gardens 169.99 
placed more pages of — == 
ati adel : WEEKLIES (39 issues) 
ood advertising in LIFE 388.34 Look (20 issues) 109.42 


Family Circle than in any Saturday Evening Post 268.24 

c *Sectional advertising in Family Circle and Woman's Day is evalu- 

other monthly magazine. ated as a fraction of a national page based on circulation of sec- 
tional editions used, expressed as a percentage of total national 

circulation, Figures above are based on 9-months’ adjustment by 

P.1.B. Adjusted page figures for 1949 and 1950 will appear in the 

October Publishers’ Information Bureau Service. 


(ihals heeause: 


ce MENT 


Every Impression Counts — Family Circle is bought exclusively by housewife shoppers 
in chain groceries where your products are sold. Because 100% of your Family Circle 
circulation is effective, you can’t buy more economical advertising coverage. 


2,300,000 Guarantee A.B. C. — With circulation audited by Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, Family Circle is sold in 8,670 stores of 12 leading grocery chains whose annual 


volume exceeds 3-1/3 BILLION DOLLARS — 11% of U.S. grocery sales. 


Circulation in 47 States — Family Circle circulates in 1,679 counties where population, 
retail sales and 87% of U.S. food sales are concentrated. 


High Readership — A chain grocery shopper buys Family Circle only because she wants 
to read it enough to step up and pay cash for it — 100% “newsstand” circulation. 
For 18 years advertisers have recognized that advertising and editorial pages in 


Family Circle obtain unusually high readership. 


National or Sectional Coverage — Your advertising coverage exactly parallels product 
distribution because Family Circle’s 47-state circulation is available as a national 
unit or in any combination of 17 sectional editions. Sectional circulation guarantees 
in effect January issue, 1951 are shown on map. 


S290 DOO Ss | 
Safeway -Wash - Rich 
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Advertising for 


--« Since 1939 The Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
largest meat packers on the 
Eastern Seaboard, have been 
building distribution of Esskay 
meats and allied products 
through effective trade and con- 
sumer advertising throughout 
the large area which they serve. 
..+ All of Esskay’s advertis- 
ing and merchandising has been 

planned and created by... 


an\ant,)ugdale 


Advertising Since 1912 


BALTIMORE 
Write...Wire... Call Today 


a Whale 
of a Market 


QuadCities. 


Rock Island, Ill. Moline, Ill. 
East Moline, Ill. Davenport, la. 


233,012 


(1950 census) 


$246,605,000 


RETAIL SALES 


$418,578,000* 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
* 1950 SM * 
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The Fabulous 57 


Don’t miss the lead article in this issue on H. J. Heinz. It’s an 
expert reporting job by Mike Hughes. In writing of Founder Heinz, 
Hughes points out that many of his business axioms live on by word 
of mouth, in ink and stone. A few were quoted, but I’d like to add 
another half dozen here: 


"Luck may help a man over a ditch if he jumps well.” 

"Folks who never do any more than they get paid for doing, never get 
paid for any more than they do.” 

“Happiness is a perfume you cannot pour on others without getting a 
few drops on yourself.” 

"Mistakes break some men—they make other men.” 

"It is a greater thing to be a man-builder than a fortune-maker.” 

"Genius is the inability to keep from working.” 

"Demand more of yourself than anybody expects of you." 


Trouble at the Mike 


Because editorial duties take me to so many meetings and conven- 
tions, I’m often moved to cogitation on the subject of the sour speech, 
why it happens, and how it gets that way. It seems to me, taking 
things across the board, that these untidy and embrassing occasions 
are chargeable just about fifty-fifty to the program committees and 
to the speakers themselves. If our professional meetings are to im- 
prove, both sides will have to do better. 


Any speaking job done either for free or for carfare, is, I hardly 
need to say, one of the world’s most thankless jobs. Very few men are 
“natural” speakers. In most cases hours and hours of preparation 
must go into the making of a sound, well-organized talk. Yet many 
organizations continue to treat their speakers with almost complete 
discourtesy. 


Experienced speakers by the dozen have told me of instances where 
they have arrived in a far-off city only to find that they do not have 
a hotel reservation. One complains that there’s a three-day meeting 
program, but no one has bothered to tell him when he is scheduled. 
Another, asked to deliver a 28-minute talk, finds himself with only 
19 minutes available because meeting management has been so bad. 
Many say they never were thanked for their appearance. Is it any 
wonder certain clubs get bad names among speakers? 


So | say, let's clean up our manners as hosts. And, as a very important 
corollary, let's clean up our meeting management methods so we have an 
uncrowded time-schedule, and we adhere to it. Let's cut out putting men 
in the chairman's role when they don't know the first principles of how to 
run a successful meeting. 


A reasonable amount of pre-preparation between program com- 
mittee and speaker is essential. Any man who has agreed to give his 
time and effort to a platform presentation has a right to expect severa 
things from his hosts: a clear statement of the subject to be handled, 
and cross-checking with other speakers to see that subject-matter isn't 
duplicated. A definite time-allotment. All the necessary assistance 
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at the local level to make the mechanics of exhibits, lights, micro- 
phones, projectors, and all other mechanical elements, right. 


In return the speaker owes certain courtesies to his audience and to his 
hosts. One of these is careful preparation. (Recently | attended a luncheon 
session of over 400 executives where the speaker—a “big name"—started 
off by telling his hearers that he frankly hadn't been able to give much 
thought to what he was going to say!) Another is double-checking on tim- 
ing, so that he doesn't upset the schedule and poach on another man's 
allotted minutes. 


Even the most experienced and skillful program chairman hates to 
be put into the position of having to cut off a speaker; yet perfect 
meeting management gives him no recourse. If a men finds that the 
particular objective he would like to accomplish in a talk requires 
more time than he has available, isn’t it the better part of wisdom to 
simplify the message ? 


In analyzing what make speeches “go over" and leave audiences with a 
sense of satisfaction and lift, as opposed to leaving them fagged and with 
a feeling of anti-climax, one capable public speaking teacher has this to 
say: (1) Almost all successful speakers hit their climax slightly before the 
audience expects it; (2) they stop three to five minutes before the pro- 
gram schedule calls for it; (3) they organize their material so carefully 
that there is no undue mental strain in following the development of 
thought. 


These things, alone, will not make a successful speaker. But they 
will help. The point I want to make at the moment is that there’s 
often fully as grave a set of discourtesies on the part of the speaker 
as there is on the part of the program chairman and the audience. 
More conscience on the part of speakers is one way to ease our meet- 
ing headaches. 


lf | may be permitted to skate on thin ice for a moment, I'd like to 
mention the abuse of speaking privileges by men who have a selfish inter- 
est in gaining the ears of the men and women in a selected professional 
audience. These abuses have, in the past, become so frequent and so 
flagrant, that many clubs have a flat rule against scheduling any speaker 
whose relation to his audience is that of businessman-and-prospective- 
client. | do not hold with such a rule, but | understand why it came about. 
The trouble with such a policy is that it rules the good out with the bad. 


Most of these men have good techniques of speaking. Most of them 
have sound and challenging ideas which would be helpful to the 
audience. Yet they cannot resist the “commercial” when they get 
behind a microphone. I know one speaker who has killed himself 
for future audiences because (even though he tries to be humorous 
about it) he makes every speech, or the answer to any discussion- 
period question, lead into a plug for a book he authored two years 
ago. Surely a little thought will convince almost anyone that no 
audience likes to be exploited, even indirectly. It’s both bad taste and 
bad business when a man cannot resist peddling his own pickles when 
given the courtesy of an audience and a microphone. 


In the sales management field one of our big problems in program 
planning arises out of the fact that sales management is a “horizontal” 
profession which cuts across retailing, wholesaling and manufactur- 
ing and deals with consumer and industrial goods alike. Our prob- 
lems are remarkably alike in some respects, significantly different in 
others. If we were all dentists or plumbers, our program planning 
would be much easier. 


If recognition of the nature of a problem is the first step toward 
solution, then perhaps each advertising and sales club could do with a 
committee to study methods for improving meeting content and procedure. 
Up to now, if our meeting mishaps and miscues were set up like the 
statistics on a football game, the figures on fumbles would look scandalous. 


A. R. HAHN 


Your sales costs drop 
when your salesmen fol- 
low up on TSN inquiries. 


TSN takes your sales story to more than 
100,000 reader-buyers in all phases of the 
transportation industry, including railroads, 
shipper-manufacturers, motor truck com- 
panies, airlines, water carriers, etc. 

This complete coverage of the transporta- 
tion industry buyers means you can sell your 
accepted transportation industry markets and 
at the same time, at no extra cost, explore 
other segments of these markets. 

Plan to run a test campaign now and see 
how TSN can help increase your selling 
effectiveness. 


Transportation 
Supply News 


State-Madison Bldg., 22 W Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


2404 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 5, Cal 


Managing Editor 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS-TV 
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,.another Big Month in STEAD 


| pase meous: LLOQ), (04 


Ohio farmers have big income months like this 

all through the year! 

| Income stays high and steady because in this 

| state, a wide variety of crops is produced. Sev- 
eral kinds of crops are going to market all the 

time—cash is coming in all the time! 

You can be sure this year-round, high gear 
farm production calls for special farm informa- 
tion. The one publication Ohio farmers count 
on most is THE OHIO FARMER. They live 
and farm by it—spend by it. If you want to get 
the most out of this big, steady market, you 
belong in THE OHIO FARMER. 


Steady Buying Power &- 
| This chart of Ohio farm income reveals the sur- ‘ 
prising year-round steadiness of income. Only a F 


few other states can equal it for consistent, 
through-the-year steadiness. Two that do are 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, served by PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER and MICHIGAN FARMER. 
For the complete story on all these, write 1013-M 
Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


*Based on 3-year (1947-48-49) cash receipts from farm marketings. 
Source: U.S.D.A. Farm Income Situation. eed . 


~ 10.6% 


10.1% 10.5 


4 
6.2% 6.2% 


Jon. Feb. Mor Apr Moy June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


— Ono TARIILER: 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland e Michigan Farmer, 
East Lansing « Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg. 
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but Beacon 


is a newspaper 


Because a beacon is a guiding light, many newspapers 
have chosen the word as their name or part of their name. 
And as a name—a proper name, it always rates a 
capital “B.” 

By the same logic, Coca-Cola and its popular abbre- 
viation Coke rate capital initials, for both are proper 
nouns—the registered trade-marks which distinguish 
our product. 


We point this out because it is a matter which is occa- 
sionally overlooked. And besides, good practice requires 
the owner of a trade-mark to protect it diligently. The 
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eEdacon isa guiding light 


upper-case initials are as important to us as capitalizitt 
the name of your newspaper—and as proper. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Heinz Mobilizes 
(Continued from page 


39) 


jon organization functions with 
Manufacturing (which operates 12 
processing plants, 10 salting houses 
and scores of receiving stations in 11 
sates from New York to California.) 
and five sub-warehouses to the 420,- 

(0 sales outlets. 

Jones’ transportation and _ ware- 
housing handles the physical move- 
ment of the goods. 

These, then, are the men who must 
ve that the 57 are promoted, sold 
and distributed, if possible, to every 
sossroads store and eatery from 
Eastport, Maine, to San Diego, Calif. 

But the selling actually starts even 
higher. 

The board of directors of the par- 
ent H. J. Heinz Co. is a working, 
producing, selling group. Of its 14 
members, all but three are active off- 
cers. Six are in sales: Letsche, Arm- 
or, Holcomb, Franklin Bell, L. M. 
Melius, director of Canadian opera- 
tions, and Harvey. Williams, director 
of overseas operations. 


Who's on Board? 


Both Letsche and Armour 
the five-man executive 
with Jack Heinz, 


Cliffe, treasurer 


are on 
committee— 
Riley, and F. B. 


and comptroller. 


we Other directors are T. B. McCaf- 
lerty, secretary (and son of the 
founder’s private secretary) ; Charles 


Heinz, Jack’s distant cousin, director 
of personnel; A. L. Schiel, who re- 
tired a year ago as executive v-p, and 
two others—J. L. Given and A. C. 
Coney. 

The other 12 have served Heinz 
i average of more than 25 years. 
Although the family still controls, 
direction is broader today. When HJ 
| died in 1919, four of the 10 were 
Heinzes and a fifth his brother-in-law, 
Sebastian Mueller. When the com- 
pany’s form changed from  partner- 
ship to corporation in 1905, the six 
— became Henry, Howard 
and Henry’s cousin Frederick Heinz, 
Mueller and two non-Heinzes. 

The founder sold too. 


talizing 


He had had faith and energy. He 
lever walked when he could run. 


From his first job as farmer’s helper 
‘his home Sharpsburg near Pitts- 
igh, when he was eight, until he 

lied at 75, he managed to keep run- 

ning about 16 hours a day. No part 
the outfit and no person in it—and 

5 prospect—were too small or re- 

tote to demand some of his time and 

Merest, 

With pickles he sold principles. 
‘ores of his mottoes have been duly 
‘“orded, some in imperishable stone: 


ECEMBER 1, 


1950 


On quality: 
“Quality is to a product what 
character is to a man;” and 

“No task is too little to be done 
the best way.” 
On human relations: 


“Heart power is mightier than 
horse power; and 
“Find your man, train your man, 


inspire your man and you will keep 
your man.” 
On trade and consumer relations: 
“The ruling principle of our busi- 
ness must be to secure the permanent 
satisfaction of the customer and the 


full confidence of the trade.” 

On management : 

“Tt is neither capital nor labor, but 
management, that brings success, 
since management will attract capi- 
tal, and capital employ labor.” 

When L. C. Noble and young 
Henry Heinz formed Noble & Heinz, 
to save housewives work and weep- 
ing, with grated horseradish in bot- 
tles, they made up in labor what they 
lacked in capital. They produced and 
stored and kept records in a little 
house in Sharpsburg, which the Heinz 
family of parents and eight children 
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recently had vacated. A veteran grocer recalled: “I used 


Years later “the little house where to like to buy from Henry. I always 
we began” was duly ferried down paid him more than I paid anybody 
the Allegheny to Pittsburgh to be- else, but what he sold me was more 
come the enduring nucleus of a satisfactory...” 
sprawling group of turreted red-brick Karly, the firm boasted that it 
buildings which have headquartered used “no adulterants.” 

Heinz since 1896. Here $15 million To horseradish were added sour 
is now being spent for such new onions, celery sauce, mustard, four 
Structures as a_ stainless-steel-and- varieties of pickles. 

glass Research and Quality Control But in 1875, with the opening in 
Center, a Vinegar and Spice Build- Illinois of the first branch factory, 
ing, a big new finished goods ware- the firm overbought vegetables, and 
house. went under. 

Henry peddled to Pittsburgh stores. Noble, who had had a five-eighths 


Dinner” 


Ww 
Into 280,000 Buffalo- 


area homes every after- 
noon goes the Buffalo 
Evening News, with its 
"Kitchen Counsel” col- 


i, | umn of culinary aids 
. +. Over 85, 000 lane a year ewetee to new foods, 


products, methods and recipes . . . "an idea for to- 
night's dinner." 


SELL the News readers 
and you sell the 


WHOLE BUFFALO MARKET 


1,402,973 Consumers 
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interest, pulled out. Heinz startej, 
little ““M.O. Book,” which stood { 
his moral obligation to pay thre. 
eighths of all debts, and started oye 

With $3,000 provided largely } 
his brother John and cousin Frederic 
F. & J. Heinz was formally launch 
on February 6, 1876. When Joly 
pulled out, in 1888, the name becap 

J. Heinz Co. 

Already, Henry, the manager ap) 
promoter, had opened the first sals 
branch, in Philadelphia. Before 19 
he was to open 43 sales branches ap} 
five more factories in this count 
to launch British and Canadian sy} 
sidiaries, and an olive plant in Spaiy 

On his first trip to Europe ; 
1886, wearing a top hat and beariry 
five sample cases, he had _ invade! 
Fortnum & Mason, Ltd., in Pics 
dilly, food purveyors to Her Mj 
esty Queen Victoria. 


Then, as now, Heinz sampled uff 4: 
sell, banag 
Fortnum & Mason sampled, aif... . 
bought. “But 
In 1896 the American companfy, ¢ 
opened a London sales branch, bi , 
not until 1910 did a British subsid-fhy,,. 


ary manufacture in England unde 
Heinz labels. Today, Heinz sales » 
capita are larger there than here. 


Heinz in America? 
During World War II an Amer 
can soldier in Britain express? 
homesickness at sight of a Hein 
poster. An Englishman asked, 


surprise: “Do you have Heinz prot-fH you 
ucts in America, too?” The 

Although, ultimately, Heinz wa But 
able to persuade the British to ej#*tor 
more beans than do Americans, mai AF 


Varieties there—such as treacle pu’ 
ding and pickled walnuts—are ¢t 
signed for those markets. . 

In 1908 Heinz began producti 
in Canada where it became the fir 
company to put tomato-growing 0! 


commercial basis. And in 1935, unde 900 
his father’s supervision, Jack Heist WM) 
launched the Australian operatic: 7" w 
The first product was horseradish. [FS 
From headquarters in London, ®"" P 
J. Heinz Co., Ltd., operates t he H 
plants and 20 sales branches in Eng /n th 
land, Scotland, Wales and Nom tach 
Ireland. H. J. Heinz Co. of Canad: read 
Ltd., has two plants, I! sals “ind, | 
branches and 27 warehouses, fo" gp "uni 
Halifax to Vancouver. In addition” Make 
plants in Melbourne and in Devt Vir 
port, Tasmania, H. J. Heinz Co. FPage 
Pty., Ltd., sells from Melboum gis a 
Sydney, Brisbane and Adelaide. hn 
cutiy 


Lack of local ingredients 


Heinz to decide not to product : The 
South Africa, but the Varieties *#@ “" 
sold there. Although such couitt® “tages 
as China, Czechoslovakia and * * Too 
mania still are listed as Heinz ™ 9p st 


tCEy 
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ys, the Iron Curtain makes trans- 
‘ons kind of tough. Some South 
nerican countries would encourage 


We. ls more if the company were to 
y bh oduce there. But it does all right 
rick M \exico and Central America. 

chef To all this three generations have 


Joh fh otributed. 


cami Henry Heinz pioneered in food 

Jesmanship and advertising. How- 
anf; Heinz not only helped his father 
sale broaden and strengthen the realm, 
19). with the help of such new prod- 


$ aul fits as baby foods and canned soups, 


{it through the depression ’30’s. 


uk Heinz helped his father through 


Spait fis period, and then met the prob- 


pe fins of war production and _ scarci- 
arin Ms and reconversion. 
vade Jack followed his father to Yale 
Pict fAod then went on for a year of Trin- 
Mi-f, College, Cambridge. He started 
jing, under an assumed name, in 
led "Miondon. In time he became branch 
manager at Albany, advertising man- 
1, ailfver, sales manager, vice-president. 

But the fact that the president of 
mpati Be company may always be a Heinz 
h, b xs not limit the opportunities of 
uubsid- I hers, 
unde 
les p Develop Own People 
re. 

Instead of hiring stars, the Heinzes 

ht to develop their own people. 
Amer tory sought “a union of employer 
presst nd employe, one in heart and ef- 
Hein’ When labor organizers called 
ed, ofp him he told them to “investigate 
z prok ll you please.” 

They found nothing to criticize. 
nz weg but in more recent years the pro- 

to «tion workers were organized by 
s, ma AFL affiliate. They even struck. 
cle pu! Howard Heinz was keenly disap- 
are de @pented. He had built for them a $2 

llion auditorium and service build- 

rductio dedicated to their “health, com- 
the fis ft and happiness.” 

ing on! The parent company today has 
5. unde 00 full-time employes, of which 
; Hein) are in Pittsburgh. They have 
peration en with Heinz an average of nine 
radish. H“"S—some, indeed, have followed 
idon, H.-P" parents and grandparents in 
ates th the Heinz Family.” 
in Eng In the preface of a brochure given 
j Nori {Pech new employe, Jack Heinz ad- 
Canal Bes “Dear Fellow Worker:” 
11 sdeqpting 1s “your business too. . . . Op- 
es, fromgunities are many. They are yours 
{dition " make the most of. . 5 “ 
n Devt tually every one of our sales 
einz ‘Magers, factory managers, super- 
elboum "Ss and foremen came up through 
ide. * ranks, ... That goes for top 
rs cau’ Utives—the officers and directors 
oduct "FS well.” 

ieties 2 The brochure describes such ad- 
countré stages as plant cafeterias and dress- 
and  #* oms and often low-cost com- 


biz Mm 
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Stores; cash for worth while 


‘EMBER 1 1950 


ideas; awards for length of service; 
retirement, hospitalization, group in- 
surance, medical service, credit union. 

It emphasizes that research and 
quality control keep the Varieties 
“always superior ;” that “every grocer 
knows the Heinz salesman;’ that 
“Heinz tells the world” in advertis- 
ing. 

Henry Heinz didn’t expect people 
to be perfect, but he did expect them 
to grow. A man was entitled to one 
mistake of a kind. Henry even gave 
a prize for admission of the most 
mistakes. 


An early associate, earning $45 a 
month, confessed to an error which 
caused a loss of $76. Henry agreed 
that he should make good out of sal- 
ary—and then raised his salary $5 a 
month. 

Forced to fire an imbibing branch 
manager (Henry was a teetotaler.), 
he instructed: “Look after his wife 
and child.” 

And when financiers sought to buy 
the business, he replied that he was 
“not looking for ease or rest... . 
This business is not run for my fam- 
ily . . . but for what we call the 


Growing Greensboro Market!” 


The cash registers really ring a merry tune in North Carolina’s 
Growing Greensboro Market—where the Greensboro Metropolitan 
Area alone ranks first in the Nation in General Merchandise Sales, 
as well as tenth in the Nation in Total Retail Sales in per cent of 
increase, 1949 over 1939, according to November 10th SALES MAN- 


AGEMENT. . 


Watch your sales grow in the South’s Leading 


State—in the market that rings up one-fifth of all North Carolina’s 


Total Retail Sales with one-sixth of the state’s population. 


You 


can reach this market easily and efficiently with the GREENS- 


BORO NEWS and RECORD .. 


daily! 


. Current circulation over 100,000 


The only medium with 70%, coverage in the Greensboro 12-County 
ABC Area, and selling .influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 


News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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BUT alert sales managers continually boost sales stimulating ideas. 
SUPER-COLD CORPORATION'S George R. Lindahl, Jr., General Sales 


Manager, announces to all distributors: 


"Robert Palmer Corporation's sales program has proved to be of material 
assistance to our sales forces in the 15 cities in which we operate direct 
retail sales companies. After you examine the material, | am convinced 
you will agree that their approach is both realistic and stimulating and 
can be of substantial assistance to your sales organization.” 

Put this program to work for you today. Write or wire 


ROBERT PALMER CORPORATION 
SALES COUNSELORS 


521 Fifth Avenue El Presidio 20 E. Jackson Bivd. 
New York, N. Y. Santa Barbara, California Chicago, Illinois 


Field Representatives from Coast to Coast 
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These top-flight features and the pick of the comics, 
together with outstanding news, financial and sports 
coverage, make the Courier Express Buffalo's best 
read and best liked newspaper. 


It Gets Results 7 BUF yy a wots 
BECAUSE Cour Wey a 
It Gets Read Thoroughly KX PRESS 
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OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 
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Heinz family—the people who » is lon 
our goods and sell them. The Helis a 
policy is to work for a better hdlliwvor 
ness rather than a bigger busing 
to make, if possible, a better proj 
and to make better people as yw, 
along.” 

It was said that in the Youngs 
of today he picked the leaders gf, 
morrow. Then “he trained thep 
train their successors.” 

He could take large risks, by 
was not a gambler. When his gs 
men urged him to speculate, a j 
other food companies, in “futyaf, 
he said: ‘No man can fix an how 
price on his product until he ky 
what it is going to cost him.” 

The salesmen emphasized thy 
Heinz waited until crop-picking ¢ 
before taking orders, dealers aly 
would be loaded. 

To convince them by experien 
the company sold futures. 
crop proved short and prices soar 
At the season’s end he showed th 
the books. Futures had cost the om 
pany $100,000. 


The men learned. cts, J 
wo or 

Turnover Rules bere § 

He » 


Next he undertook to keep stu 


stocks down for quick turnover ot 

to maintain quality. The men 

only asked dealers to buy less, i 

Heinz paid half their purchase pa 

on goods too long unsold. The ga 

were destroyed on the spot. With 
For a hard-bargain era Heap! to 

Heinz had mottoes: nd the 


“Deal with the seller so justly 49 « 
will want to sell you again,” ani Vai 
“Protect the buyer from his omg cam 
lack of knowledge.” pie em 
From such principles Jack Hegy am 
can boast today of “the full capt cur 
dence of the trade” and “a consuiif* 
demand ... as valuable as real ep 
or Government bonds.” . 
But every month and every ¢ 
down through the years, this 1 
chise has had to be renewed. 
It starts with Manufactus 
under P. K. Shoemaker, and} 
search and Control, with C. L. Re Prough 
berger as manager. Pram 
Heinz has engaged in the I uced ir 
function formally since 108. iT al 
worked for passage and entorcel™ i nd 
of the Pure Food and Drugs ‘ore 
Among 200 in Research and Cott He ney 
are chemists, bacteriologists, a . 
home economists, container and of hey 
ure specialists. “ped 
Testing methods have chan Th 
since the days when canned jg ‘len, 
beans were kept on the roo! ® ward 
how long it would take them ® ». TI 


bndenss 
hen— 
Md phy 
lacaron 


plode. . . . I was shown the po q anc 
ometer. The ideal cucuml®, ie 
seems, must be exactly three RE Mega 
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is long as it is wide. For such prod- 
ts as ketchup, color, consistency and 
jor are tested in every plant every 
hour. 

Heinz is not a packer but a pro- 
sor. It blends and cooks ingredients 
iogether. A single soup may have 18 
pgredients. Spaghetti preparation 
wethods have improved since Heinz 
troduced it in 1912, with the help 
Italian opera singers, some of them 
vgired by red wine. 

But machines still can do only 
shat brains and skill and experience 
oq discrimination dictate. Tasting, 
homiior example, remains an art. 

koall Under N. E. Daniels, general man- 
er, Purchasing goes to Sumatra and 
that @uigon for spices and tropical fruits. 
ng taggin Amboina, a tiny Moluccan island, 
alrame pays a 50% premium for special 


cloves. oe 
verienm The number of Varieties which 81 
s. MWhars have spawned is nearer 157. 
soa In a New York elevated train in 
ed tam96, Henry Heinz noted a car card 
he caomoting “21 styles” of shoes. He 
sted counting his company’s prod- 
At 60 he turned back. Sixty- 
”0 or 65 wouldn’t impress — but 
here seemed to be magic in 57. 
He went to a lithographer’s, de- 
P Stmed a “57” car card, and had i 
We Gi tributed throughout the VU. S. 


ws "57" Is Born 


Within weeks 57 Varieties had be- 


. Hea to become part of the language 
nt the lore of the land. 
justly i An official list of “birth dates of 


" ani I t Varieties” counts 111, of which 
his om came before and 82 after 1896. 

Hie employes’ brochure and the cur- 
-« He@ftt annual pamphlet report compress 
dm current 135 (including a new 
consume called processed dill) into 
eal exigpse “57.” 

The first 19 are three kinds of 
very eked beans, chili con carne, 14 
this fagetdensed soups, and mincemeat. 
d. Hen—both as No. 20—come fig 
mM plum puddings. Spaghetti and 
and Maparoni are 21 and 22, and 23 
-L. RugPtough 29 are seven jellies. No. 30 
peanut butter (now being intro- 
heed in a new package). The next 
1903. 7 are different kinds of pickles, 


forces India relish, and pickled onions. 
rugs “Mi “More than a score of baby foods 
4 Cot@mite newest, strained pears) become 
ts, o cereals, fruits, vegetables, meats, 
and of  desserts—and all the junior or 
“ped foods, three. That makes 
, chant 
ned ba Then, separately, are listed two 
oof 0 SStards, tomato juice, tomato ket- 
jem 10? Lhe final eight are chili sauce, 
the POM’ and Worchestershire sauces, de- 
umbe!, Nrated horseradish, and four types 
hree SF "Negar, 
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Yes, in two short years this product”, 
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How a Cleanser and Scourer® , using 
The Chronicle exclusively, nearly tripled 
its percentage of the Houston market 


with the aid of 


Chronicle advertising, skyrocketed from only 7.4% of 


market in Houston to 18.7% 


of this rich market. A good 


product when backed by Chronicle advertising can really 
go places in Houston—the South’s No. 1 market. 


Products* Homes Advertising 
Percentage Stocking Any Performance 
of Morket Cleanser (in Lines) 
Report No. 4 antisite 
(October 1 to 18.7 95.4 ‘ 
Merch 31, 1950) CHRONICLE Comics 
Report No. 3 
sea 1 to 1.1 94.5 ous on ; 
Sept. 30, 1949) aati 
Report No. 2 
(October 1 to 10.2 915 NONE 
March 31, 1949) 
~~ c ~ . 14 89.5 2139 Lines 
ai J ‘ CHRONICLE i 
Sept. 30, 1948) ONICLE Comics 
*Name of product upon request 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W 


McCARTHY 


Advertising Director 


FIRST IN 


M. J. GIBBONS 
National Advertising Manager 


HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


AND ADVERTISING FOR 37 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


Not counted as Nos. 58 and 59 
are Sun-Maid raisins and Magic 
onions, sold nationally by Heinz but 
produced by others. 

Also omitted are a few 
Varieties that flopped. 

Efforts to launch prepared cereals 
for grownups stopped abruptly. A 
“Heinz” quality coffee could not be 
sold at low enough price. Other fa- 
talities included preserves and may- 
onnaise. 

The Heinzes wiped away their 
tears and went back to making and 
selling other Varieties. 

When the depression began to hit 


dozen 


specialties hard in 1931, Howard 
Heinz announced “we must have 
more staples, more new products, 


more salesmen, more advertising.” 


“Soup Kitchen” 


A new line of soups grew so fast 
it seemed Heinz salesmen were offer- 
ing a new one on every call. Before 
long Heinz had 23 (today only 14 
kinds), as against Campbell’s official 
“21.” And the “soup kitchen,” in 
which the cans were heated before 
your eyes and nose, not only won a 
lot of new outlets but got the cus- 
tomers to help Heinz to sample. 

But some on-premise outlets still 
preterred to cook in the back room. 
An Atlantic seashore restaurant 
thrived on “home-made” clam 
chowder. ‘The owner’s only gripe 
came from having to row out to sea 
every night to sink the Heinz cans. 

Although Heinz turned to baby 
foods some years after Clapp and 
Gerber, it was still time enough to 
capitalize on the birth rate. 

All of the American 57 are sold 
nationally. But regional preferences, 
and development, vary. Baked beans, 
for instance, do best in the northern 
snow-and-slush belt. For 60 years 
all Heinz products have been of one 
grade under one brand. Requests still 
average one a day, but Heinz makes 
nothing for others’ labels. 

After eight decades the Varieties 
reach only about 40°67 of the mil- 
lion or more places which sell or 
serve food. Whereas it sells half of 


some 400,000 grocery stores, the 
H&R_ Division—even after a 1,- 
O00) rise in sales in 15 years — 


still can count as customers only 
about 40% of 525,000 licensed eat- 
ing places. 

From such facts you 
a couple of morals: 

1. Heinz has thrown sales miracles 
by spreading a very varied line so 
far—against hundreds of ' national, 
private and local brands. 

2. And Heinz has plenty of room 
to grow.... 


may draw 
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A favorite word in the House of 
Heinz is impact. The impact is cum- 
ulative from 57 different kinds of 
impressions. 

The impressions begin at home. 

If you want to see or write about 
Heinz you contact them at P.O. 
Box 57 or call them at Something 
5700. 

From the south side of the Alle- 
gheny as you approach Heinztown 
from Pittsburgh’s Triangle, you see 
a score of red brick (and one white) 
buildings, above which a dozen signs 
say Heinz. And above everything, 
against the hillside in the background, 
looms a huge 57. 

The Allegheny makes a_ broad 
moat. You will be disappointed to 
cross it by bridge instead of portcullis. 
A guard at the gate of the private 
Heinz Street must certify you. In 
return you free the H. J. Heinz Co. 
from liability for “injury loss or 
damage to my person or property.” 

But actually, since 1899 (except 
during World War II) Heinz has 
welcomed visitors—several million of 
them, and up to 80,000 at Pittsburgh 
in a single year. Comely girl escorts 
will guide and feed you. The girls 
began to take over about 1945. But 
among present executives who started 
as escorts are Vice-President Armour 
and Art Dimond, advertising man- 


ager. 
Heinz Samples 


To other impressions visitors still 
add a pickle pin—nearly 57 million 
of which have been distributed in 
57 years. 

Heinz has shown and sampled at 
every big exposition (and countless 
county, state and other fairs) since 
the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876. 
It has souvenired at least since the 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1893. 

The food exhibits there had been 
placed out of sight in a gallery. Visi- 
tors, as the saying goes, stayed away 
in droves. Henry Heinz saved the 
day and the exhibits by issuing 
throughout the grounds small brass 
checks entitling the holders to a 
souvenir at the Heinz booth. For his 
traffic-building efforts, the other food 
exhibitors gave him a loving cup. 

In 1898 Heinz built, for $60,000, 
a permanent exhibit pier at Atlantic 
City—which finally went down in a 
hurricane in 1943. 

Unofficially, Heinz still follows 
the practice of giving all 57 to couples 
on their 57th wedding anniversary. 
But it’s up to branch managers to 
decide whether, and to whom. 

In 1900 Heinz became the first na- 
tional advertiser consistently to use 
electric spectaculars, with a $25,000- 


a-year outlay for a Madison Squar 
sign. Frank Presbrey described ;t 
his “History and Development , tab 
Advertising.” i 

“At the top of the 50-foot Hen ; 
sign appeared an enormous pickle: 
green bulbs, with the name Hei 
across it in white. Below, in suc 
sive panels, the bulbs spelled out jf 4y 


Varieties,’, “Chili Sauce,’ ‘Toma 7 
Ketchup,’ ‘Vinegar’ and ‘Sie sup) 
Pickles.’ The sign became knoy, and 


nationally as “the latest wonder ¢j flo 
electricity and the most enterprisiy P 
advertising stunt of the age.” B te 

Less favorably known were mf 
moth 57’s which Heinz plastered ,, 
cliffs, hillsides and other scenic slopsff jhe 
across America. 


Heinz Media rent 


But although these yielded, Heiw 
has continued to be a_ consister 
outdoor advertiser. Today's 1,3) I 
boards, carefully acquired over tg 
years, are all in urban locations, nex shov 
stores. The 57 keep them busy |! F 
months a year. adv 


In magazines and newspayesy a 
Heinz also seeks impact. This hs Ma 
been gained through size, color, aig © 
realism so strong your mouth water les 
Sometimes it has been strengthen! Rub 
by controversy. -_ 

Domestic advertising expenditucy 
now total about $6.5 million, I 
about 5.3% of $122 million domes ™* 
sales in the last year. In magazin 
and farm papers, newspapers a ales 
newspaper magazines, and outdo! rae 
expenditures are well beyond $1 m: the 
lion. They are close to the $1-milli« add 
mark in network radio, Frankl - 


Bell recently pointed out that te 
newspaper expenditure averaged $!- ‘ 
million annually for the last 14 ye nv 

In 1908 Heinz placed the fg 
double-spread food ad ever rul "9 
The Saturday Evening Post. But" spec 


: ; [ ie: 
magazine debut, in 1901, was mode dt 
Three years later, when Hows Ciati 


Heinz wanted $25,000 for a lar On 
scale test, his father held him" 


$10,000. Response to this “ a 
Howard to ask for $100,000. Heo i ; 
made it $25,000. H 

The Pure Food and Drug * ith 
passed in 1906, requiring amis Hox 
other things that products contain” a 
artificial color or preservatives ™™ i 
mention the fact on the label. > inde 


ketchup makers were using benz I 
of soda as a thinning agent © + oe 
pouring. Then (as now) thick Hess he 
ketchup stuck in the narrow bot 
neck. a. 

Howard Heinz ran big mag” rack 


4 


ads to say: “Benzoate of soda  § 


= any 200 
coal-tar drug. If there 1s 4 ie a 
in it when used in ketchup, 
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josn’t the manufacturer who uses 
¢ blazon it in great letters on the 
bel. . + +f : ; 
“HEINZ Tomato Ketchup is NOT 
° ” 
rugged with Benzoate of Soda. 
Virtue triumphed. Heinz ketchup 
bs been on top in sales, ever since. 
for years Heinz urged: “Look at 
\I] Labels!” 
The 57 also have been given steady 
sipport in business papers, direct mail 
ind point of purchase. But radio 
forts have waxed and waned. 
Prewar, the “Heinz Magazine of 
he Air” ran for three years, but won 
fw listeners. Between spot cam- 
paigns for tests and other purposes, 
the company’s network sponsorship 
ws ranged from “Information 
Please” to “Ozzie & Harriett,” cur- 


ently scheduled on ABC. 
TV Debut 


Its TV debut came this year with 
articipation in a number of variety 
hows in California. 

For nearly two decades all Heinz 
advertising in this country has been 
handled by Maxon, Inc. Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, 
counsels on public relations but han- 
les no advertising. Young & 
Rubicam is agency for the British 
ompany; MacLaren Advertising 
Co. Toronto for the Canadian. 

In annual reports published since 
part of the company’s stock was sold 
“outside” in 1946, Jack Heinz cites 
ales and advertising progress. In 
1947, describing Heinz as “one of 
the nation’s great advertisers,’ he 
added: “We believe that the wisdom 
of our policy of continuing to adver- 
tise when goods were in short supply 
will be amply demonstrated during 
the coming years of keen competi- 
re, 

Heinz humanitarianism has had a 
special kind of impact. 

Henry helped to carry the work 
of the World Sunday School Asso- 
ation from Switzerland to Korea. 
On his death he left $550,000 to this 
and related groups and for a chair 
i religious training at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Howard founded and aided by his 
lather built the big Sarah Heinz 

ouse for the welfare of Pittsburgh’s 
jouth. After World War I he was in 
harge of food relief in the Balkans, 
inder Herbert Hoover. 

In 1946, under Jack, the company 
an ads in 700 newspapers to support 
te President’s Famine Emergency 
vmmittee, and the next year it led 
1a program to send three million 
batkages of baby food to Europe. 

All the promotion and _ projection 
t the Heinz name provides a con- 
‘Tuctive climate for the work of 
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the Heinz sales organization. 

Heinz sells retail outlets direct in 
order to put all possible weight be- 
hind the whole lines; to maintain 
quality through fast turnover; to see 
that dealers respect suggested _ price 
floors, and to pitch in and help them 
keep the whole line moving. 

On every call salesmen try to get 
dealers and their customers to sample 
Heinz and competitive products. 
They check stocks (of Heinz and 
competitors) ; help with displays and 
promotional ideas, and see that deal- 
ers are adequately stocked. 

But in anv event, Heinz selling 
carries through almost all the way to 
your table. . 

Personal contact starts within the 
organization. Heinz has been called 
“the meetingest outfit.” Since the 
early ’80’s branch house salesmen 
have met monthly or oftener, and 
the district managers every quarter. 
In 1902 Henry brought together in 
Pittsburgh some 400 salesmen from 
various parts of the world. 

Every Mondav headquarters sales- 
neovle chew things over. Regional 
heads meet six times a year and dis- 
trict sales chiefs twice a year in Pitts- 
burgh. 

“Always,” Letsche said, “we're 
trving to develop from the personal 
to the team approach.” 


Master Salesmen 


But at the same time the personal 
or individual angle is stimulated by 
a steady series of contests. Currently 
being held is a Master Salesmen’s 
contest, in which the winners in 
each branch are being brought to 
Pittsburgh for company recognition. 
On his 57th birthday last January, 
Holcomb was honored with a contest. 

A single contest may cost $90,000. 
Merchandise prizes are _ favored. 
High rank in several contests may en- 
able a salesman to “furnish his home” 
—and also boost his earnings 50 to 
75%. But Heinz tries to arrange 
things so that every participant wins 
something—if only a hat. 

The present group of 1,411 sales- 
men is about 200 less than a decade 
ago. However, the average sales- 
man earns twice as much and pro- 
duces three times as many sales dol- 
lars. 

Heinz is reducing over-all costs of 
sales. One way to look at it is in the 
fact that in 1938 “selling, general 
and administrative expenses’—mostly 
selling—stood at 
$19.2 million, or one-third of com- 
bined world volume of—yes—$57 
million. In the year ended last May 
these costs were $45 million on 
$170.5 million, or about 26%. 


After 81 years Heinz will have a 


BUTTER.CHEESE 
MILK PRODUCTS 


No other industry is so consistently pub- 
licized, so rigidly controlled by health 
boards, so widely inspected by the pub- 
lic, and as a result so progressively 
maintained as the dairy industry. And 
because milk and milk products are nec- 
essary in the human diet and in demand 
during any economic condition, dairy 
plants are always eager TO BUY... 
ALWAYS ABLE TO BUY. 


m WHY OLSEN PUBLICATIONS? 


Each Olsen Publication is tailored to a 
particular phase of the dairy industry. 
Each has the largest circulation at the 
lowest cost per thousand. ABOUT 75% 
OF THAT CIRCULATION IS IN THE 
"BUYING ZONE” . . . plant owners, 
managers, superintendents, etc. . . . men 
whose principal interest is their business 
and how to make it more profitable. 
That's why Olsen Publications 
afford a plus-value in reader- 
quality, reader-response and 
reader-purchasing power. 


WRITE FOR MARKET DATA 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers for the 
1445 WN. 5th St., 


Industries 


Wis 


Dairy 
Milwaukee 172, 
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salesman’s manual. Holcomb is work- 
ing on it now. The eight chapters 
will cover “Training of a Heinz 
Salesman,” “Definition of Heinz 
Heinz Products;’ ‘The Work of a 
Salesmanship,” “A Knowledge of 
Heinz Salesman,” his selling tech- 
niques, the food industry, the Heinz 
organization, and “the future’—of 
the industry, the company and “you.” 

With it Holcomb is preparing a 
trainer’s manual which, he said, “will 
outline the work of the trainer plus 
the reasons why.” 

After World War II, Heinz 
worked hard to rebuild the sales 
force. Not more but better men were 
needed. Numerically, the growth 
was gradual. As late as 1947 the 
group numbered only 1,150. 

“A lot of them,” Holcomb ex- 
plained, “had developed ‘allotment 
habits.’ ” 

Training, retraining and indoctrin- 
ation are still vital. 

Here’s how a branch manager is 
told to start a new salesman. 

On the first day the beginner must 
be made to understand the “ruling 
principles” of the business: ‘““what we 
stand for, our reputation and the im- 
portance of its maintenance.” He 
sees a film, “The 57 Story,” on 
“The Founder, Our President, Our 
Methods of Quality Control”’—in 
the fields, the plants, the retail stores. 


What They Learn 


Then he sees Heinz products com- 
pared with competitors’. Different 
brands of soup, spaghetti, beans, etc., 
are served on separate dishes: “Heinz 
Varieties should always be served first. 
Never serve from tins.” Where in- 
convenient to heat, comparisons of 
some products can be done cold. 

He learns “always to purchase 
competitive brands in stores where 
comparison is being made, and always 
to destroy or diplomatically dispose 
of the competitive goods - when 
through” at a store. 

All this he learns on Monday. 

On Tuesday he studies the Varie- 
ties—the terms used, quantities 
packed, packing dates and prices; 
merchandising policies; how to open 
and display bulk goods in stores. He 
practices with a blank order book. 
He sees a film, “Service for Sales,” 
which shows him how to prepare for 
the day’s work and map his day’s 
sales program; his actions in stores; 
how to handle different kinds of cus- 
tomers. 

With an experienced salesman, on 
Wednesday or Thursday, the new re- 
cruit sees the action on the firing line. 
He learns how to approach and intro- 
duce himself to a grocer, enter collec- 
tions, receipt bills; how to pack, carry 
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and display samples; how to sample 
grocer, clerks and their custom- 
oe 
Then the next day he is back 
telling his branch manager what he 
has learned. He figures the cost and 
retail price of a small assorted order; 
distinguishes between markup and 
profit; gets to know _ stationery 
forms, and is given selling equipment. 
The manager emphasizes a clean 
sample case and the care of vacuum 
bottles. 

On Friday he gets help on service 
and merchandising, and makes plans 
to accompany the district supervisor 
during his second week. If Saturday 
is a branch convention day, he sits in 
on it. 


Meeting Ideas 


This schedule is adapted somewhat 
for chain store merchandisers and 
H & R salesmen. 

To managers and salesmen Hol- 
comb writes stimulating messages. 

One, recently, was titled, ‘““What 
Do You Think ?” 

“The human mind,” he pointed 
out, “is a great storehouse of infor- 
mation.” But this information “lies 
dormant until we draw upon it by 
THINKING. . . . Good salesmanship 
depends upon the quality of our 
thinking as individuals.” 

To salesmen he described humility 
as a force in salesmanship: “Only 
men who are constantly conscious of 
their dependence upon others can 
grow to the stature of greatness as 
salesmen.” But, he added, “humility 
does not preclude justifiable pride in 
a job well done.” 

Theme of the branch managers’ 
midsummer meeting, last August, and 
of the fall sales program, Holcomb 
announced, would be mmpact. Im- 
pact in selling, he showed, can be 
gained from concentration, from size 
(mass displays and Heinz Variety 
Fair advertising) ; from timing; cur- 
iosity and surprise, color and action; 
from enthusiasm. 

“But IMPACT and its effect” still 
need “proper follow-up.” 

Often he has stressed self-organ- 
ization and procedure. Among other 
things: Heinz advertising is largely 
wasted unless the salesman knows 
“every type of medium that touches 
his territory and is organized to make 
it work for him.” 

He urged the managers to show 
their men that “procedure is vital. . . . 
Knowing how is not difficult if we 
know why.” 

And then Holcomb told “the story 
of the blue denim apron:” 

Twenty-two years ago he traveled 
with a Heinz salesman who, after 


putting away his hat, overcoat, ey 
and white silk scarf, took from } 
advertising portfolio a blue deni, 
apron. ‘Thus arrayed, he we 
through his in-the-store functions, 

In addition to efficient busynes 
Holcomb explained, this man create; 
a “possessive atmosphere. . . , }; 
owned the space where Heinz goo 
were displayed.” It was assumed thy 
he would “get an order and for ty 
amount suggested—which also save} 
time.” 

And it all established a “quali 
atmosphere. .. .” 

In addition to the 62 “regula 
branch managers, Heinz today hg 
hotel and restaurant branch mz. 
agers in 15 major markets and chai 
store branch managers in six. Bot, 
these divisions are thriving. 

“Chains today want more me. 
chandising ideas.” says CS Manage 
Scott. “We sell them complete pr. 
grams.” 

As super markets largely sy 
planted the small, low-cost, 400-1. 
500-item, one-man operations of tw: 
decades ago, with self-service foo 
department stores carrying 3,500 o 
more items, advertised brands have 
come back strongly. 

Working with super market chain: 
months in advance, Heinz bring 
their combined weight to bear on sp 
cial promotions. In a single promo 
tion for a single chain or super mar- 
ket group it may provide—not 5/— 
but 61 different kinds of promotion: 
material. 


Quotes Chains 


In a brochure for one of a seri 
of promotions with Kroger, for e 
ample, Heinz quotes the experienc 
of Kroger store managers in earlie 
promotions, and presents photograph 
of effective Heinz displays in Kroge 
stores, to show “how you can mult 
the Advertised Brands Sale featur 
ing Heinz 57 Varieties a dig volumt 
builder.” 

Among campaigns this year wet 
one with the Wrigley’s Michig# 
chain, in which 24 stores sold si 
and a half carloads of the Varietié 
in one week; and one with the > 
Fisher stores in Cleveland which sol 
15 carloads in two weeks. Hea 
newspaper advertising and dispar 
contests for store managers prove? 
major factors... . 

But along with more 
Heinz must get more profits. 

A year ago Jack Heinz told } 
Senate committee investigating ™ 
spread between farm and consume 
prices, some of the things ™ /; 
Heinz Co. does to increase int 
yields, to serve retailers and provict 
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‘We earn 2.9 cents on each dollar 
of sales,” he said. “Frankly, gentle- 
men, we do not regard 2.9 cents as 
enough compensation for the services 
we perform and the risks we take.” 

In the 13 years in which these 
figures have been revealed, Heinz’ 
highest ratio of net income to sales 
on its worldwide operations was $4.6 
million on $62 million in the year 
ended April 30, 1941. This came to 
7.4%. In the last fiscal year the 
ratio was $4,364,017 on $170.5 mil- 
lion — or 2.5% 

Yet, somehow, practically every 
year since 1876 (except the depression 
1893) the company has managed to 
make the black. The depression year 
of 1933 was the last exception. Henry 
Heinz and those who followed have 
paid their “moral obligations.” 

For many years the ratio of cur- 
rent assets to liabilities has been three 
or four to one. Last year it was $93 
against $17.3 million—or more than 
five to one. Current assets in fact 
were three-fourths of all $129 million 
assets of all four companies. 

Consolidated net assets of the four, 
after all liabilities, were $87.8 mil- 
lion—of which the American com- 
pany held $66.8 million; the Cana- 
dian, $9.5; the British, $8.6; the 
Australian, $3 million. 

Together, they now have an earned 
surplus of $34.3 million. 


Heinz & the Stock Market 


Grandpa Heinz never put a dollar 
into the stock market. And not until 
four years ago was the stock market 
able to put a dollar in Heinz. 

By error the underwriters group, 
headed by Morgan, Stanley & Co.., 
numbered 62 instead of 57. They 
offered the public 200,000 $25 par 
value common shares and 100,000 
shares (par value $100) of a new 
preferred issue. 

About six-sevenths of the owner- 
ship of H, J. Heinz Co, remains 
with those who make and sell the 
57 Varieties. 

With each new annual milestone 
they take a quick look back, to make 
sure they’re still going in the right 
direction, and then they take a long 
look and make large plans ahead. 

In the first half of the 1950-51 
fiscal year, the worldwide sales curve 
has turned upward. When all pre- 
cincts have been heard from, the 
total may be $180 million. 

But always the Heinz people in- 
tend to subordinate mere bigness to 
betterness. 

On the 80th anniversary of the 
company, last year, Jack Heinz 
quoted one of the founder’s mottoes: 

“To do a common thing uncom- 
monly well brings success.” 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


222—Experts Pick Best Test Markets 
by Regions and 5 Population Groups. 
(Price 25c) 


221—A_ Portfolio of 
Forms. (Price 50c) 


Sales Control 


220—The Vital Spark in Effective Sell- 
ing: Creative Thinking, by Alex F. Os- 
born. (Price 5c) 


219—Don’t Hire a Salesman—Hire a 
Man & Wife Team, by Robert F. Browne. 
(Price 10c) 


218-—Basic Reference Sources in the 
Field of Sales & Advertising. (Price 25c) 


217—How to Keep Sales Bulletins Out 
of Hotel Waste Baskets, by Herbert W. 
Green. (Price 10c) 


216—When the Dealer Says “I’m All 
Stocked Up,” by W. C. Dorr. (Price 10c) 


215—A Time-Saver List of Sources 
for Maps for Sales Executives. (Price 
50c) 


214—What Does It Cost to Operate A 
Salesman’s Car Today? by R. E. Runz- 
heimer. (Price 25c) 


213—Cost of Keeping Salesmen in the 
Field Rises 12-13 Since 1947. (Price 
10c) 


212—Who Killed Waltham? by Law- 
rence M. Hughes. (Price 25c) 


211—Will Sampling Techniques Work 
for Industrial Sales Research? by Francis 
Juraschek. (Price 10c) 


210—A Portfolio on Point-of-Sale Mer- 
chandising. (Price 50c) 


MARKETS 


207—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Pric: 25c) 


192—ABC’s of Market Indexes , 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problem 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 


152—Where To Look for Big Buyer ;, 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of (4). 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as \y;. 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulati, 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Prip 
10c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints sx 
also available, until present limited stock 


are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


8 Traits that Make Salesmen Welcom 
at General Electric. (Price 10c) 


The Survey of Buying Power Vers 
the Census on Population, by Jay M 
Gould. (Price 10c) 


How Good Is the Sales Managemen 
Survey of Buying Power?, by Jay M 
Gould. (Price 10c) 


What Type of Woman is Most Likely 
to Succeed in Direct Selling?, by Kath 
erine S. Miller. (Price 25c) 


Quiet Talk to the Salesmen About Self- 
Training, by Neil M. Mathews. (Price Sc 


How to Cut Waste Out of Salesmen’s 
Selling Hours, by R. A. Siegel, Jr. 
(Price 10c) 


75% of Our Sales Engineers Uppti 
Earnings with Incentive Pay, by Jam 
W. Brady. (Price 5c) 


To Charge or Not to Charge for Salt 
Promotion Materials? (Price 5c) 


Gifts and Entertainment — Are The 
“Necessary Evils” in Selling?, by Lest 
B. Colby. (Price 10c) 


13 Commandments for The Succes 
Conference Leader, by James F. Bendel. 
(Price 10c) 


You and I Are Tax Suckers!, by 4 G 
Mezerik. (Price 10c) 


Is “National” Advertising a Mistake’ 
by Philip Salisbury. (Price 10c) 


A Fresh Slant on Market Analy 
What It Did for Strathmore. (Price 
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MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


CBS's New 
Trade Promotion 


To assist CBS network advertis- 
es and their local outlets throughout 
the country to make more effective 
se of the merchandising power of its 
programs, Columbia Broadcasting 
System has set up a new division 
within its Advertising and Sales Pro- 
notion Department. This newly- 
seated “Trade Promotion” activity 
sheaded by Henry Brenner, form- 
ely marketing assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of the Grocery 
Division, Standard Brands, Inc. 

“Radio, with all its penetration and 
dlectiveness, has never capitalized as 
greatly among salespeople and dealers 
other media,” said Louis Hausman, 
CBS vice-president in charge of ad- 
iertising and sales promotion, in an- 
nouncing the new activity of the De- 
partment. “We believe we have de- 
iloped a program that will be wel- 
med by CBS sponsors.” 

Over a pericd of four months, 
CBS made an extensive and careful 
urvey among leading advertisers be- 
tore planning the program. Trade 
promotions carried on by other media, 
both local and national, were exam- 
ined, and evaluated for CBS by ad- 
vertisers and agencies who had used 
these services. 


FIRST ISSUE of "CBS Radio Picture 
News” examined by Louis 
(left) 
renner, manager of the network's newly 
‘eated Trade Promotion Division. 


Hausman 
CBS vice-president, and Henry 
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An example of the ‘Trade Promo- 
tion Department’s work is a new pub- 
lication called “CBS Radio Picture- 
News” This is published monthly by 
CBS and sponsored by local CBS 
radio stations which distribute copies 
to grocers and druggists in their own 
listening areas. 

While the plan for the publication 
was being developed there was some 
uncertainty about the local stations’ 
willingness to participate in such a 
costly local activity. Also, some CBS 
stations publish their own merchan- 
dising papers for circulation among 
grocers and druggists. 

However, at a recent meeting in 
New York City of the Columbia- 
owned stations and stations repre- 
sented by Radio Sales, the reactions 
to the plan were positive. Every one 
of the 13 stations present placed ord- 
ers for Picture-News, even though 
many of them had local variations. 

By Thanksgiving a total of 43 sta- 
tions had subscribed to the new mer- 
chandising medium and issues are 
now going to more than 45,000 
druggists and grocers in a score of 
markets. 

The publication enables grocers 
and druggists to use CBS stars in 
their own promotional activities and 
to apply CBS-suggested plans to their 
own stores. Retailers are using tie-ins 
not only to increase sale of CBS- 
sponsored products, but to raise sale 
of ‘related items in other lines as well. 
Ultimate objective of CBS Radio 
Picture-News is to secure more and 
better point-of-sale support for CBS 
network advertisers. 


Fueloil & Oil Heat 
Readership Report 

A 994% coverage of oil heating 
manufacturers by Fueloil & Oil Heat 
is shown in a new readership study 
by Fact Finders Associates, Inc. Com- 
plimenting a survey made among oil 
heating and fuel oil dealers earlier 
this year, the new study of the manu- 
facturing group indicates an average 


SIGNALS: The brakeman's lantern swings 
in this eight-color lithograph for Lionel 
displays: created, lithographed and pro- 
duced by the Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


readership of seven persons per copy, 
each spending one hour and 24 min- 
utes on it. 

Of the 50% who keep copies filed, 
several go back 26 years, and 75% 
clip copies for their own use. More 
than 80% of the executives respond- 
ing recommend Fueloil & Oil Heat 
to their dealers and 70% would 
recommend it to other manufacturers. 

One section of the report covers 
the manufacturers’ figures showing 
the percentage of the year’s total new 
dealer contract by the month, during 
1949-50, compared with pre-war fig- 
ures. Principle difference is a flatten- 
ing out of a spring peak in the pre- 
war curve, but the seasonal fall peak 
remains about the same. 

Copies of the report are available 
without charge: A. G. Winkler, ad- 
vertising manager, Fueloil & Oil 
Heat, 232 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Critiques on 
Your War Products 


When General Omar Bradley 
wrote a description of 1950 Military 
Policy, he offered it to United States 
Army Combat Forces Journal, organ 
of the Association of the United 
States Army, where it took lead place 
in the October issue. General Brad- 
ley wanted to be sure that he'd be 
read by the fighting men in the Serv- 
ices, so Combat Forces was the indi- 
cated medium. 

But articles under names as glam- 
orous as Bradley’s are exceptional. 
Editor Joseph I. Greene, retired in- 
fantry colonel, wants it that way. 
The name gives authority to what’s 
said, but a magazine is more interest- 
ing and more influential if the 
articles, whatever the signature, carry 
their own authority. Combat Forces 
is that unexpected phenomenon: a 
journal of opinion for soldiers. In its 
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FC&B NAMES Elwood Whitney executive vice-president and Frank Delano execu- 
tive assistant to the president. Shown (left to right) are: M. P. Franceschi, vice- 
president and general manager, New York office, and president, Foote, Cone & 
Belding International; W. E. Berchtold, executive vice-president; Don Belding, 
president; Mr. Whitney, who joins Mr. Berchtold in New York office; Mr. Delano. 


pages, majors and captains, not to 
mention privates, explain and argue 
over the merits of weapons; discuss 
fine points of tactics; battle over 
Army personnel and equipment prob- 
lems. 

For years there had been two 
magazines, the Infantry Journal and 
the Field Artillery Journal which, in 
evident deference to _ unification, 
merged this summer. The Association 
then decided for the first time to ac- 
cept advertising, though the magazine 
is non-profit making. Returns will 
finance various projects of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The advertising sales argument 
brings home a point that’s sometimes 
forgotten: that the men who use 
Army equipment do influence both 
the “spec” writers and the procure- 
ment officers. Army men, from gen- 
eral to private, form the bulk of 
about 25,000 circulation. 


Sponsorship: Radio 
Static; TV Climbing 


Detailed listings of sponsored ra- 
dio and television network programs 
for the fall and winter season reveal 
a slight decrease in radio and a 
marked increase in television over 
listings at this time last year. 

According to data contained in the 
fourth edition of the pocket-size 
“Factuary” just published by Execu- 
tives Radio-TV Service, Larchmont, 
N.Y., sponsored programs on radio 
networks currently total 207 as com- 
pared with 226 in the fall of 1949— 
a numerical drop of 19 programs. 
The schedule of sponsored television 
network programs has reached a total 
of 162 this fall, as compared to a 
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total of 78 programs listed a year ago 
an increase of 84 programs. 

The sponsor and agency sections 
of the “Factuary” reveal 129 spon- 
sors now in network radio (132 in 
1949), with their accounts divided 
among 80 advertising agencies. In 
television, 142 sponsors, contrasted 
with last year’s 66, have regularly 
scheduled network programs han- 
dled by a total of 76 agencies. 

In line with the general trend, the 
network section shows comparative 
stability in radio and large affiliate 
gains in television. 


Answers to Questions 
About Business Papers 


Study No. 4 (on Chemical En- 
gineering) of the Continuing Study 
of Business Papers is now in the 
hands of advertisers. The nation’s 
advertisers, who invested $222,000,- 
000 in 1949 in advertising their prod- 
ucts and services in business publica- 
tions now have still another impartial 
yardstick by which to judge the value 
of their investments. 

This is the second time that Chem- 
ical Engineering has been the sub- 
ject of the studies conducted by The 
Advertising Research Foundation on 
grants from the 108-member Asso- 
ciated Business Publications. The 
first study, conducted in 1947, was 
a pilot operation to test ways to un- 
cover the kinds of information ad- 
vertisers would find most useful in 
evaluating the merits of business 
papers. 

Each study is complete in itself. 
Advertisers can check their own be- 
liefs about business paper readership, 
subscription and _ pass-along copies, 


office vs. home readership, te, 
by pages throughout an issue, tel, 
advertising copy, use of Photogra 
headline dominance, full page , 
spreads, extent of purchasing jg 
ence by readers, and whether reyi,. 
specify brands. 

Take all four studies toget 
however, and you get a pattern yy, 
erlying business publications ag gis 
making tools. The first formal gy; 
was on Automotive Industries, sep: 
on American Builder, and the th: 
on American Machinist. With the: 
dition of Chemical Engineering \ 
get a wide spread of interest jn by 
ness publications as a group. 

Chairman of the committe : 
charge of these studies is John | 
Apsey, Jr., advertising manager, J) 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. We 
grants from ABP, the studies x 
made by ARF, an agency of + 
American Association of Advertis; 
Agencies, and of the Association 
National Advertisers. Copies can 
obtained from Associated Busine 
Publications, 205 East 42 St., \e 
York 17, N. Y. 


Europe Accepts U. S. 
Sales, Advertising Ideas 


European businessmen now reali’ 
that they have an unequalled opp: 
tunity to secure a strong toe-hold i 
the American market, according » 
Dr. Eric W. Stoetzner, director ¢ 
business promotion for The Ne 
York Times. 

Dr. Stoetzner, reporting on i 
three-month trip to eight Europe 
countries, declares, “European bus: 
nessmen, for the first time since tlt 
war, know that they can compet 
on an almost equal footing wit 
United States business for the Amer 
ican market. The door to the Amer: 
can market has never been so wit 
open for their products, and th 
know it. But they also realize that « 
sell in this country they must mat 


The SUN-TIMES stor) 


MARSHALL FIELD, JR., outlines to sl 
staff of Chicago Sun-Times changes ® 
the Chicago market over the past d 
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FARMING... 


cece’... WHEN YOU THINK OF 


PLORIOA-THINK OF FLORIDA'S 
THREE BIG MORNING. DAILIES! 


@ In 1940 the total value of farm crops harvested 

in Florida was $73,583,000. Last year Florida 

farm products brought $435,134,000 in total 

ales at farms and groves. This was an 

increase of almost 500 percent over 1940 

figures and an increase of 30 percent over 

1948 income. Florida offers experienced 

farmers plenty of sunshine, adequate rain- 

fall,a variety of soils, long growing seasons 

—and lots of room to grow. When you 

think of farming, think first of Florida. 

And when you want to reach the bulk of Flor- 

ida’s farm buying power, think first of Florida’s 

three big morning dailies. The Miami Herald, the 

Tampa Tribune, and the Florida Times-Union 

give you comprehensive coverage in Florida’s prin- 

cipal agricultural areas — in addition to saturation 
circulation in Florida’s three major metropolitan markets. 
For more readers per dollar — for more dollars per reader, 


we Florida’s three leading morning newspapers. o ve ens 640 ee. 00k os ei 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


Jacksonville - National RepresentativeseReynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., 


a TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


C wenage tn National Representatives - Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


Horidas Toe Markets MIAMI HERAL D 


National Representatives Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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special efforts along American lines 
to advertise and merchandise their 
products.” 

Dr. Stoetzner predicts that the 
next few months will see many more 
European advertisers represented in 
American media, providing there are 
no major political changes in the near 
future. 


“Home Planning" Stores 
Awarded by Meredith 


Twenty department and furniture 
stores recently received “community 
service’ awards from Better Homes 
and Gardens in recognition of their 
participation in the Home Planning 
Program since its inception in 1945. 

The fifth anniversary citation given 
to each store reads, “. . . for sincere 
assistance in helping families plan, 
build, furnish, and equip better homes 
for more gracious living . . .” 

The awards were presented by FE. 
T. Meredith, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Meredith Pub- 


PROMOTED: Earl Mullin (far left) to 
assistant to vice-president and in charge 
of exploitation, American Broadcasting 
Co.; John W. Pacey (left) succeeds him 
as national director of publicity of ABC. 


lishing Co. The response on behalf 
of the stores was made by Earl Rodg- 
ers, Home Planning Center director 
at J. L. Hudson’s, Detroit. 

Permanent department and furni- 
ture store Home Planning service 
programs are operated by both Better 
Homes and Gardens and Successful 
Farming magazines. 

A permanent department in each of 
the 112 cooperating stores, the pro- 
gram is exclusive within a city and 
offers a complete library of ideas on 
building, home furnishings and re- 
modeling from the magazine plus 
Five Star Home Plans. The Home 
Planning Center director in each store 
provides further advice and _assist- 
ance based on this material and store 
merchandise. 

Store customers who seek advice 
or information on any of these prob- 
lems use the Home Planning Centers 
on a day-to-day basis. It is estimated 
that more than 1,000,000 consumers 
yearly consult the Centers throughout 
the country. 


SY-No STENCIL 
NO INKING...f% 


typed . .. drawn. ., 


©@ Fast, simple, clean, economical. 


DUPLICOPY CO. 


224 W. Illinois St. 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


THE newest, most advanced, most economical, lowest-cost method of its kind. 
here’s what DUPLICOPY gives you in better duplication, at less cost: 

© A new and easier method that prints direct from a master sheet. © Duplicates anything . . . 
. written or printed. © Prints as many as 4 colors at one time! 
® No inking, stencils or gelatins. 


copies from a single master sheet for a cost as low as 5 cents. 


WRITE: for demonstration, further details or send order. 


DUPLICOPY — the Modern 
Way to DUPLICATE anything 
«+ typed... written... 


printed or drawn. 


® As many as 300 


WRITE 
Dept. F- 


i 


DUPLICOPY 


| DUPLICATOR 


HENRY A. HARTWELL, JR., appointed 
advertising manager, Parent's Magazine: 
he has been with company since 1934, 


The Saturday Review 
Plans Special Issue 

The Saturday Review of Liter 
ture has launched an advertising an 
promotional campaign for what ty 
national weekly magazine’s publi: 
ers describe as “the most importa: 
issue to be put to press in its 26 yer 
history.” The greatly expanded nur: 
ber, to be published January 13, wil 
be devoted entirely to “America an! 
the Mind of Europe: Mid-Centuw 
Report.” 

Believing that the final decision 
the cold war in Europe will be maé 
on the basis of faith in a way of lit 
as well as by power of arms, 7h 
Saturday Review's -projected isu 
will examine the processes of cultura 
recovery now going forward in Ev 
rope hand-in-hand with the econom* 
recovery stimulated by the Marshd! 
Plan. The issue will assess this cu: 
tural recovery, examine the current 
of cross-fertilization that have takes 
place in all the creative arts betwee 
Europe and America, and dramatic 
the common stake that the people « 
this country and Europe have 0‘ 
world where the mind of man is tre 

Not only is a greatly expanded d* 
tribution of the magazine contet 
plated in this country, but thousané 
of copies will also be distributed « 
the Continent. 
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PAUL D. KRANZBERG, president 
Padco Advertising Co., St. Louis * 
elected national chairman of the Afi 
ated Advertising Agencies N 
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Big Chicago Salesman... 


There’s an up and coming young salesman on the 
Chicago map. It’s The Chicago Sun-Times, the only 
paper in the city that’s grown proportionately with 
the growing population of this rich market. The 
facts: in the last ten years 272,000 new family dwell- 
ing units have been established in the Chicago metro- 
politan area. Since 1940 The Sun-Times has gained 
193,000 metropolitan area circulation. Meanwhile, 
the Herald-American had a lesser gain of 88,000, the 
Chicago Daily News a gain of only 46,000, while the 
Tribune had a loss of 113,000 metropolitan area 
circulation. 

The point: put your advertising in the only paper 
that has kept pace with the growth of Chicago — The 
Chicago Sun-Times. Average net paid daily circula- 
tion in excess of 600,000. 


THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


211 W. Wacker Drive 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago 6 * ANdover 3-4800 New York 17 * Plaza 3-1103 
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Retail Sales Forecast for December, 1950 


The volume of retail sales in the 
United States this December will 
reach the highest levels in history; 
namely, $13.9 billion. Representing a 
gain of 11% over last December, 
after adjustment for the fact that this 
December has one less selling day 
than last December, this _ record 
breaking sales performance enables 
retailers to finish the year with what 
appears to be a net gain of nearly 
10% over 1949 as a whole, or 8% 
over 1948, which had set the previous 
postwar peak retailing level. 

So despite many misgivings on the 
part of retailers with regard to the 
dampening effect on hard goods sales 
of governmental credit restrictions, 
the current sales performance must 
be regarded as good, particularly in 
the light of the huge volume of for- 
ward buying which took place in the 
summer buying spree. Nevertheless, 
the discernible lag in sales of hard 
goods—television sets and automo- 
biles particularly, lead some observers 
to anticipate the gradual development 
of a soft goods boom similar to that 
of 1946 and 1947, when the supply 
of hard goods fell far short of cash 
reserves in the hands of consumers. 
This will bear watching in the new 
year. 

Regionally, it may be noted that 
among those states expected to dis- 
play better-than-average sales __per- 


formances for this December are 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, 


Michigan, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Texas. Thus, it 
can be seen that the pre-Korea re- 
gional divergences are being nar- 
rowed. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age (for this December compared 
with December, 1949) are: 

Lubbock, Tex., 121.0; Fresno, 
Calif., 118.6; Albuquerque, N.M.., 
114.8; Corpus Christi, Tex., 114.6; 
Waco, Tex., 113.7; Hempstead 
Township, N.Y., 113.0; Columbus, 
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Ga., 112.2; Charlotte, N.C., 111.9; 
Flint, Mich., 109.9; St. Petersburg, 
Fla., 109.4; Birmingham,  Ala., 
109.0; Passaic-Clifton, N.J., 108.6; 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 108.5; El Paso, 
Tex., 108.2; Greensboro, N.C., 
108.1 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of Econometric Insti- 
tute, Inc., maintains running charts on 
the business progress of more than 200 
of the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, 
the first being “City Index—1950 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
last official Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1950 
over 1949,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how busi- 
ness is today as compared with last year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1950 over 1949” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index is 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gis, 
the total amount of retail sales for 4, 
projected month. Like all estimates , 
what is likely to happen in the futy, 
both the dollar figure and the result 
index figures can, at best, be only gy 
approximations, since they are necessazj\ 
projections of existing trends. Alloway: 
is made in the dollar estimates for iy 
expected seasonal trend, and cyclic 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studi 
together, will provide valuable inform. 
tion on both rate of growth and acty;| 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fy) 
protected by copyright. They must »% 
be reproduced in printed form, in who 
or in part, without written permissic 
from SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data incu 
(a) special advertising and _ promotig 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for you 
branch and district managers, (c) reyijs- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per. 
formances against potentials, (e) basis ¢ 
letters for stimulating salesmen and for. 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available, 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti 
mates of retail sales in dollar and inde 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a leve 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1949 which equals or exceeds the ne 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1950) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. December 
1939 1949 1949 1950 


UNITED STATES 


314.0 108.0 100.0 136740 


Alabama 

%& Birmingham ... 385.6 117.7 109.0 = 

ww Gadsden ..... 451.1 112.0 103.7 a 
Mobile ....... 4015 999 925 ve 


: 
% Montgomery ... 341.5 110.4 1022 1.1 


Arizona 

we Phoenix ..... 472.0 109.9 101.8 oat 
Tucson ...... 4081 103.6 95.9 . 

Arkansas 


Fort Smith ... 392.2 100.4 
Little Rock ... 383.3 106.3 98.4 
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wes 


DETROIT’S 


te hy. 


a 100% automo- 
tive manufacturing 
market? No, not by 
any means! As of 
June 1950, 257,000 
NON-AUTOMO. 
TIVE factory work- 
ers were employed 
in the Detroit area. 


Ps Sa ae 
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DETROIT’S 


NON-AUTOMO. 
TIVE manufactur- 
ing activity is sub- 
stantially higher 
than the level of 
ALL manufactur- 
ing in such major 
centers as Cleve- 
land, Boston or St. 
Louis. 
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DETROIT’S 


NON-AUTOMO.- 
TIVE production 
also includes large 
brass rolling and 
copper mills, and 
hold. high rank in 
the production of 
chemicals, paints, 
varnishes, iron and 
steel, tires, foundry 
and machine shop 


DETROIT’S 


NON-AUTOMO. 
TIVE factories em- 
pes more than 
ialf again as many 
workers as the im- 
portant industrial 
areas of San Fran- 
cisco, Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee, Baltimore 
or Cincinnati. 


DETROIT’S 


257,000 NON. 
AUTOMOTIVE 
workers earn ap- 
hang ie one 
villion dollars in 
annual wages. Add 
to that the earn- 
ings of the 375,000 
AUTOMOTIVE 
‘factory workers. 
and 497,000 fother 


products. workers and you 
see why Detroit is 


The No. | sales op- 


portunity of the 


- NON-AUTOMO. 
° TIVE industries 
S lead in the making 

of tools, dies. 
gauges, jigs, fix- 
tures—while its 
pharmaceutical, 
stove, furnace, ad- 
ding machine and 
electrical appliance 
plants are among 
the nation’s largest. 


nation! 
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453,684 


largest weekday circulation 


€ Pre D M 3] Detroit News 
ever reached by any Michigan newspaper 


a level wet 
month = 6, he iu ft 
the na » Detroit Means Busi- Ake is the leading business-getter in f 4 
ness—BIG business 1 CH the Detroit market. The News Ph 
for aggressive ad- ae gives you the largest weekday % ie 565,658 
) age ea ‘i — ta circulation, and results proved by Pog! 
te ge a et et, its overwhelming advertising be Be largest Sunday circulation 
tail business in ig ¢ leadership — carrying nearly as ged in Detroit News’ history 
$ 1900..cad even ids much total linage as both other i! 
(willie) MORE in 1950. ge. Detroit papers combined. by 


December 
1950 


A. B.C. Figures 
for 6- months period 


aie ending March 31, 1950 
7 44 
Mgt 
13874.0 4 Sas , 
ie . 
40.56 
591 
13.01 
f 400, Veta y, 
wi Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV wey 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
under management of A.H. KUCH 


Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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ONE OF NEW ENGLAND’S BEST 
HUSKY DIVIDENDS 


For radios or raisins, television sets 
or tea kettles, sofas or soap, Middle- 
town is a preferred New England 
market... . 


Middletown moves ahead of 25 larger 
New England cities in ‘otal furniture- 
household-radio sales . with $2,- 
093,000 volume. Ahead of 54 larger 
cities in family sales of these prod- 
ucts .. . with $265 per family (78% 
above the U. S. average). Middle- 
town actually ranks 9th among all 
New England cities in family furni- 
ture-household-radio sales. 


Middletown offers too much to be 
overlooked. With tremendous  su- 
periority in every sales and income 
category, Middletown will pay its 
way on any advertising list . . . with 
husky dividends. 


You Always Get MORE in MIDDLETOWN 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


- MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Aw 


OUR BATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


We're Up to Our Neck in 
SOAP LINEAGE! 


. . . don't get us wrong, we 
are not complaining . . . fact 
is, we are pretty proud of it. 
During September and October 
The NEWS-GAZETTE led 48 
Downstate Illinois Daily News- 
papers in this classification! 


THE NEWS-GAZETTE 


Is Preferred by Readers in 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA 


Over 65,000 CZ Population 


News-Gazette 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA_ ILL. 


Representatives 


TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for December, 1950) 


City City 
Index Index 
1950 1950 
vs. VS. 
1939 1949 
California 
% Bakersfield 351.2 108.6 
Berkeley ...... 271.9 105.9 
Se TIGMO ccccoce 423.9 128.1 
% Long Beach ... 365.5 110.8 
Los Angeles ... 291.4 106.7 
Gelfand .coccs 282.9 103.4 
% Pasadena ..... 351.7 112.2 
Riverside ..... 379.2 107.4 
% Sacramento - 309.0 108.5 
% San Bernardino 384.5 113.5 
% San Diego .... 387.7 110.2 
San Franciscc . 260.1 104.5 
% San Jose ..... 324.3 110.9 
% Santa Barbara . 327.8 112.0 
% Stockton ..... 357.4 109.6 
Colorado 
% Colorado Springs 313.1 109.9 
we Denver ....... 296.4 109.2 
POD: invcaces 300.8 107.5 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport 277.9 105.2 
ww Hartford ..... 269.4 112.8 
Middletown 283.2 103.6 
% New Haven 249.4 112.4 
Stamford ..... 321.7 107.7 
% Waterbury 262.2 108.3 
Delaware 
* Wilmington - 3246 114.8 
District of Columbia 
*% Washington - 309.4 112.8 
Florida 
% Jacksonville 362.5 112.9 
w& Miami ....... 435.1 110.6 
% Orlando ...... 394.2 115.1 
Pensacola 352.8 107.1 
*% St. Petersburg . 425.4 118.2 
Ce TOOR cvccese 411.0 116.5 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1950 

vs. 

1949 


106.3 


104.4 


$ 
(Million ) 
December 
1950 


22.17 


130.95 


28.20 
47.16 
10.88 

6.28 
14.59 
19.89 


RICHER? 


Choose a market where people 
can buy! The North Shore mar. 
ket is wealthy (annual income . 
$142,587,468) and large (Pop. 
—over 300,000). The LYNN 
ITEM, Lynn's oldest newspaper, 
with largest circulation and 
greatest advertising volume, is 
your best route to this richer 


market! 


Only A.B.C. newspaper in Lynn, Mass. 


Represented by Small, Brewer and Kent, Ine. 
CHICAGO e NEW YORK e BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


md 


A Weil 
- Spent Bud 


® There’s more in Southern 


GET RESULTS 


m LYNN 


with the 


Maine than woods and deer 
— there’s buying power. 
Above average family income 


means quick response! 


® There's 
Southern Maine if you use 
the Portland papers for live 


ammunition! 


good hunting in 


t in 


PORTLAND, ME. 


PRESS HERALD @ EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1950) 


1950 


1939 


City 
ndex 


City 
Index 
1950 
vs. vs. 

1949 


Georgia 
xAtlanta ..---- 315.5 110.4 
xAugusta -.--+- 352.3 108.5 
% Columbus 426.5 121.2 
Macon «++ +ees 333.2 112.9 
Savannah ...-- 300.6 107.2 
Hawaii 
Honolulu ..... 317.8 117.2 
Idaho 
Bee ccccccce 327.6 107.0 
Illinois 
Bloomington . 278.4 102.4 
Champaign 
Urbana ..... 321.4 107.0 
Chicago co cccce 282.1 104.9 
Danville ...... 294.4 104.8 
Decatur ....0. 275.7 102.1 
East St. Louis . 326.3 107.9 
¥ Moline-Rock Island- 
E. Moline ... 310.4 110.1 
I iets Ch sac 263.7 104.8 
wRockford ..... 310.8 109.9 
Springfield .... 290.0 103.6 
Indiana 
& Evansville . 325.5 108.9 
wFort Wayne ... 296.6 111.7 
a 343.3 109.1 
Indianapolis - 306.3 104.5 
Gancie ...... 286.6 103.5 
wSouth Bend ... 356.3 111.7 
Terre Haute .. 287.3 103.2 
lowa 
wCedar Rapids .. 298.6 108.2 
Davenport ..... 270.6 99.9 
w0es Moines ... 274.6 108.2 
Sioux City - 258.6 102.5 
Waterloo 22... 284.9 107.6 
Kansas 
Hutchinson . 304.1 102.4 
Kansas City... 299.7 109.0 
Topeka... 311.7 106.2 
Wichita ...... 391.4 106.6 


97.2 
108.3 


1950 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


102.2 
100.5 
112.2 
104.5 

99.3 


108.5 


94.8 


99.1 
97.1 
97.0 
94.5 
99.9 


101.9 
97.0 
101.8 
95.9 


100.2 
92.6 
100.2 
94.9 
99.6 


94.8 
100.9 
98.3 
98.7 


90.0 


$ 
(Million ) 
December 
1950 


57.14 
9.30 
10.62 
8.83 
10.91 


26.73 


5.79 


8.42 
449.00 
5.83 
9.29 
9.07 


12.20 
16.93 
14.33 
12.50 


15.46 
17.53 
15.62 
60.71 

7.08 
17.96 
10.17 


10.39 
9.74 
23.75 
10.68 
8.49 


5.17 
11.06 
10.35 
21.88 


10.29 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. December 
1939 1949 1949 1950 


Louisiana 

Baton Rouge .. 417.8 94.8 87.8 12.20 

New Orleans ... 362.3 107.4 99.4 59.81 

Shreveport - 330.8 107.1 99.4 16.34 
Maine 

REO ‘cp naipwace 251.2 101.4 93.9 5.35 

Lewiston-Auburn 240.3 102.7 95.1 6.44 

Portland ..... 225.3 104.8 97.0 10.86 
Maryland 

Baltimore ..... 287.9 106.8 98.9 114.97 

Cumberland 252.4 107.4 99.4 5.68 
Massachusetts 
4 oe 222.2 108.1 100.1 114.03 
% Fall River 251.4 109.1 101.0 10.71 
% Holyoke ...... 294.8 112.4 104.1 6.78 
we Lawrence ..... 266.6 109.1 101.0 10.02 
Ww Lowell ....... 325.2 115.0 106.5 10.57 
WO 6adsKsce 278.4 110.5 102.3 12.14 
%& New Bedford 260.8 109.1 101.0 11.19 
W Pittsfield ..... 268.6 108.5 100.5 6.85 


PREFERRED 
FOOD MARKET 


THE MARKET 
Pittsfield Metropolitan County 


FOOD SALES 
$32,689,000.00 
$6,107,400.00 more than an 
average market of same size 
PER FAMILY 
$872 
$167 above U.S. average 


ADVERTISING COVERAGE 
Berkshire Eagle offers 119% 
coverage of entire ABC market 


DEALER SUPPORT 
Highest retail linage of any 
Massachusetts paper outside Boston. 
(E&P, May 18, 1950) 


CONSUMER RESPONSE 
According to Continuing Study, one of 
the best read newspapers anywhere, 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Vv 
THEY Know 


Ww 
WwW 


$36 left over. 


for advertised brands. 


market. 


Their Groceries 


Holyoke housewives shop for food as if they were feeding an 
extra person per family throughout the year. Their food pur- 
chases are $239 above the U.S. per family—enough to buy a 
full year’s supply of food for an average consumer . . 


Families who buy on this grand scale are preferred prospects 


The only way to sell these Holyoke families is through the 
Transcript Telegram—read daily in more than 25,000 homes in 
Holyoke and its city zone communities . . 


The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


. with 


. a $24,966,000 food 


LARGEST INCOME | “ 
RICHEST FAMILIES | 


HIGHEST SALES VOLUME | . 
..- anda | L 
$21,430,000 Bonus S 
pl 


Salem City Zone has the largest concen- 
tration of buying power in big, industrial 
Essex County—$206,838,000! Richest fam- 


lies in the county—the highest retail 
sales volume. 

e 
These factors alone make Salem City 


Zone’s 44,300 families your No. 1 pros- 
pects. But there’s even more to the story. 
These families spend less than 56% of 
income, against a U. S. average of 66%. 
Which means that advertising can sell an 
additional $21,430,000 of retail goods . 


over and above their present $115,083,000 
sales total! 
RETAIL SALES 


This market is covered thoroughly and CA. Percent ter Casonber, 2508 


only by the Evening News—a localnews City City on 
paper. Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
ad E SALEM vs. vs. vs. December 
1939 1949 1949 1950 
EVENING NEWS | Massachusetts (cont.) 
| 
SALEM, MASS. S SE nccwwee 303.9 108.6 100.6 6.29 
; | ge Springfield .... 236.5 111.6 103.3 20.84 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. %& Worcester ..... 251.5 108.8 100.7 24.52 


FIRST AGAIN 


among “preferred” cities 


Again in December, Passaic-Clifton stands out as your 
best sales opportunity in New Jersey . . . again leading 


all New Jersey High Spot cities with the greatest gains 
in retail volume. 


Since September, Passaic-Clifton has ranked first in the state 
in sales increases ... this month 8.6% better than the national 
average. During the last 14 months, Passaic-Clifton was 
preferred” more times by Sales Management than any other 
North Jersey High Spot City .. . 13 times. Since November, 
1949, the City-National Index of Passaic-Clifton has averaged 
103.9, highest in the state. One newspaper—and only one— 
offers complete coverage of Passaic-Clifton . The Herald. 
News, the North Jersey newspaper with the largest circulation. 


THE HERALD-NEWs 


OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 


50.896—asc 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1950) 


City City 
Index Index 
1950 1950 
VS. vs. 
1939 1949 
Michigan 
% Battle Creek .. 308.6 110.2 
Bay City ..... 339.0 106.9 
%& Detroit ..... 336.8 112.9 
Se Flint ..cccce 322.7 118.7 
we Grand Rapids .. 307.1 111.6 
we Jackson ..... 292.2 110.7 
% Kalamazoo .... 292.9 113.7 
w%& Lansing ..... 302.7 109.8 
Muskegon - 269.2 105.2 
we Pontiac ..... 369.1 110.3 
% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale ..... 425.4 115.6 
% Saginaw ...... 3085 110.8 
Minnesota 
ee 224.2 103.1 
Minneapolis 250.0 105.2 
St. Paul ...-. 318.1 103.4 
Mississippi 
% Jackson ..... 394.9 109.3 
Missouri 
Kansas City ... 338.2 105.2 
St. Joseph .... 247.2 105.2 
St. Louis ..... 277.6 105.6 
% Springfield . 337.0 111.8 
Montana 
Billings ..... 333.3 106.9 
Ge ccccces 211.7 103.7 
Great Falls ... 300.9 105.8 
Nebraska 
Lincoln ..... 301.2 105.8 
x Omaha ...... 293.2 109.5 
Nevada 
REO ccocese 327.0 95.6 


Manchester 263.8 106.5 

Meshes cccce 246.7 102.4 
New Jersey 

Atlantic City .. 240.7 107.1 
% Camden ..... 300.0 113.7 
w Elizabeth ..... 277.6 109.9 

Jersey City- 

Hoboken ..... 236.4 100.6 
te Newark ..... 246.5 109.8 
% Passaic-Clifton . 325.3 117.3 
% Paterson ..... 285.9 111.6 

Trenton ..... 279.5 104.9 
New Mexico 
¥%& Albuquerque - 669.4 124.0 
New York 
w Albany ..... 291.3 111.6 

Binghampton 269.1 102.8 
% Buffalo ...... 279.8 111.2 

ae 272.1 103.2 
% Hempstead 

Township - 512.5 122.0 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


City 
Nat'l 
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1950 
vs. 
1949 
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| RESPONSIVE 
ember 
1 TEST MARKET 
| Not one or two but ALL of the 
73 @| MUSTS for a tell-all TEST are 
. | available in the Salisbury- 
us| Rowan market. Save time, 
a | money, grief by testing in one 
un §| of the most responsive markets 
Ms | in America. Whether you sell 
ti | pills or panties, beans or bull 
jn | dozers, you can plot your 
116 | course from your experience in 
Salisbury-Rowan. 
Plus outstanding 
4 merchandising support 
40 | Write for BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY 
| 
ne Pr: - \ 
THE-SALISBURY POST~ 
Salisbury; North Carolina —/ 
7954 _ 
154 
1032 WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
92 Representatives 


DOES YOUR 
SCHEDULE 


INCLUDE 


Novstoun 2? 


Selling Norristown 
Is An Inside Job And 
You Need The News- 
paper On The Inside 
To Do The Job 
Thoroughly! 


BEEBE ERE 


S 


NORRISTOWN 
TIMES HERALD 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 


py presented Nationally By The 
“US MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


ECEMBER 1. 1950 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat’l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. December 
1939 1949 1949 1950 
New York (cont.) 
Jamestown - 260.2 105.1 97.3 5.75 
%& New York - 253.6 108.5 100.5 $50.98 
Niagara Falls .. 267.6 102.2 94.6 9.98 
Rochester ..... 231.0 1025 94.9 41.26 
Schenectady 296.2 100.0 92.6 13.95 
Ww Syracuse ..... 245.9 110.0 101.9 27.39 
We aewasnes 286.6 102.0 94.4 10.26 
WO Gpscuaws 275.4 107.8 99.8 13.08 
North Carolina 
% Asheville ...... 300.0 108.3 100.3 8.13 
% Charlotte ..... 420.2 120.8 111.9 21.01 
% Durham ...... 367.6 108.0 100.0 9.63 
% Greensboro - 491.5 116.7 108.1 14.40 
Ww Raleigh ...... 346.6 110.6 102.4 9.29 
% Salisbury ..... 289.7 113.7 105.0 3.39 
Wilmington - 309.7 107.55 99.5 4.77 
% Winston-Salem . 332.9 111.2 103.0 10.22 


North Dakota 


¥% Cincinnati 
Cleveland ..... 261.0 104.9 97.1 115.32 
Columbus ..... 251.6 102.0 94.4 42.13 
% Dayton ....... 296.4 109.5 101.4 33.17 
Mansfield ..... 265.5 106.6 98.7 6.00 
Springfield 267.2 102.4 94.8 8.63 
ives 277.6 1069 99.0 38.40 
WEE vccceee 301.3 106.5 98.6 6.87 
Youngstown 249.2 106.9 99.0 20.91 
Oklahoma 
Bartlesville 277.9 102.9 95.3 2.39 
te Muskogee ..... 291.9 108.5 100.5 3.97 
% Oklahoma City . 316.9 10790 100.0 30.58 
We: wéecuens 327.4 103.7 96.0 23.31 
Oregon 
we Eugene ....... 427.4 114.5 106.0 $.12 
Portland ..... 294.9 105.2 97.4 56.89 
eee 352.1 1008 93.3 7.50 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown ..... 282.0 107.6 99.6 14.41 
 aeerere 245.5 103.0 95.4 8.25 
% Bethlehem 331.6 115.1 106.6 7.56 
Chester .ccccs 310.1 99.8 92.4 8.56 
Pe ecneeews 327.0 107.5 99.5 16.61 
Harrisburg 285.2 103.5 95.8 15.09 
Johnstown 229.4 101.2 93.7 8.65 
we Lancaster ..... 283.2 114.3 105.8 10.62 
% Norristown 283.1 108.3 100.3 5.04 
Ae 252.9 100.9 93.4 2.58 
% Philadelphia 299.5 114.0 105.6 241.30 
% Pittsburgh 262.8 108.9 100.8 93.13 
te Reading ...... 273.6 111.4 103.2 15.76 
% Scranton ..... 255.7. 112.0 103.7 15.14 
Wilkes-Barre ... 240.4 98.3 91.0 10.48 
WO ausosuns 258.0 101.5 94.0 8.10 


—— 


THERE'S CONCENTRATED 
BUYING POWER IN 
WINSTON-SALEM 

LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


CURRENT 

BANK RESOURCES 
Over 

$300,000,000 


- 


Th 
the COURNAL & SE 


VS 


. Tl 

jm om ybapers that covenant 
South's No. t state “®t hina 
The 

g the QOURNAL & SENTINEL 

F ion ¥ Papers south f = 

4 90N offerin tnly ase 


> Q9aM ¥ 
cery Iny Onthly Gro. 
market, entory — an i ro 


The JOURNAL & SE 


You CAN’ ° 
CAROLINA Woes NORTH 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 


National Representative KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


a 


} 
) | 


FOOD BILL 
$1019.00 


Here's an actual food bill... 
the average yearly expenditure 
by Bethlehem's families. And 
what an expenditure! 


Compare: New York City’s 
families average only $827.00 
yearly on food and Chicago's 
families average only $698.00. 
Then make plans to show your 
food Product in The Bethlehem 
Globe-Times—the only news- 
paper that covers Bethlehem, 
Pa.—a city whose families en- 
joy the high average annual 
income of $5869.00. 


The BETHLEHEM 
GLOBE-TIMES 


Rolland L. Adams, President 


Represented nationally by DeLisser, Inc. 


Vt 
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Shake hands with a real salesman 


Pum 
ware 


COOPERATION. Here GOA helps the 
government help small business. 
Notice how the message is pre- 
sented simply and made dramatic! 
Yes, it’s panel technique... the 
best way to talk any kind of busi- 


1925 Silver Anniversary Year 1950 


LOOKING FOR BOOM MARKETS? 


! SMALL BUSI NESS can cer HELP 


MARKETS... 

SALES METHODS ... 
OPERATING COSTS .. 
WOW GOVERNMENT BUTS 
MARAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


wit U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
FIELD OFFICE 


General Outdoor Adv Co 


ness! General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Co., 515 S. Loomis St., Chi- 
cago 7, Illinois. 


* Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 


Set your sales quotas automatically 


according to the 


NEW CENSUS OF RETAIL TRADE 


AND POPULATION 
plus the 1950 


SALES MANAGEMENT SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


All data available on 1.B.M. cards 


Write for our free portfolio, Facts about the Census & the 


SM Survey,” 


incorporating three 


from SALES 


reprints 


MANAGEMENT by Jay M. Gould of Econometric. Address: 


Dept. of Market Analysis 
The Econometric Institute 
230 Park Avenue 

Mu. 4-7800 

New York 17, N. Y. 


“Forecasting Business Is Our Business" 


i 


High 
Set 


Te 
Richme 
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Yakimi 
RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1950) West 
City , 
City City Nat’! Chute 
Index Index Index $ ome 
1950 1950 1950 (Willey *™*ee! 
Vs. vs. vs. December 
1939 1949 1949 195) Bi Wice, 
Applet 
Rhode Island Go 
Mad isc 
%& Providence . 259.6 114.9 106.4 %4— Milwa 
%& Woonsocket . 263.0 312.1 103.8 3H Racin 
Shebo 
South Carolina Soper 
Charleston ..... 352.6 105.4 976 iF W 
Columbia ..... 359.3 106.3 98.4 im "YO 
% Greenville 372.6 113.6 105.2 2 


% Spartanburg ... 


400.5 1143 1058 im 
Cheye 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen ..... 421.0 102.1 94.5 42 
Sioux Falls ... 303.7 104.2 96.5 14 
Tennessee 
% Chattanooga . 287.7 109.5 101.4 168 
# Knoxville ..... 341.7 108.8 100.7 18% 
#& Memphis ..... 353.1 113.8 105.4 5% 
te Nashville ..... 326.4 114.3 1058 23 
Texas 
% Amarillo ...... 389.2 1146 106.1 107 
Austin ....... 351.0 104.6 96.3 ls 
Beaumont 392.1 106.4 98.5 ae 
% Corpus Christi . 466.0 123.8 1146 14 
TOE 360.5 107.2 99.3 64 
WEI Paso ...... 421.9 116.8 108.2 us 
% Fort Worth 431.5 114.3 105.8 — 
Galveston ..... 310.0 97.5 903 & 
Houston ...... 368.8 1075 995 7a 
we Lubbock ..... 542.3 130.7 121.0 — 
% San Antonio 398.2 112.0 103.7 %” 
te Waco ........ 471.5 1228 1137 Be 
% Wichita Falls .. 338.9 1094 1013 ® 
Utah 
‘ 
Ogden ....... 335.1 107.2 99.3 _ 
Salt Lake City . 290.3 103.7 96.0 % 
Vermont 
ms 
Burlington 268.5 1068 989 % 
ee 185.1 97.8 90.6 . 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat'l City 
Index Index Index $ Index 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 1950 
vs. vs. Vs. December vs. 
1939 1949 1949 1950 1941 
firginia CANADA 
CANADA ...... 232.8 
¢ Lynchburg 276.3 109.7 101.6 6.19 Alberta 
Newport News 336.7 95.6 88.5 6.70 
glorfolk ...-00 447.2 113.9 105.5 25.40 w%& Calgary ...... 307.4 
Portsmouth 419.1 105.5 97.7 7.25 % Edmonton 357.8 
Richmond ..... 301.8 105.5 97.7 34.35 
foanoke ..+--. 350.0 107.9 99.9 13.30 British Columbia 


Vancouver 
* Victoria 


Manitoba 


Washington 


Seattle ....-.. 


Spokane ....+.- 106.6 98.7 
Tacoma ..+-+-- 309.2 1068 98.9 17.90 Winnipeg ..... 239.2 
eee 314.2 98.5 91.2 7.54 


New Brunswick 


West Virginia Saint John .... 


187.2 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1950) 


City 
Index 
1950 

vs. 

1949 


104.3 


107.2 
118.0 


108.7 


95.3 


92.8 


Charleston - 303.0 97.2 90.0 13.94 N ° 
gf Huntington... 295.4 104.4 96.7 9.69 ova Scotia 
(Millio 4 Wheeling eocce 274.9 108.5 100.5 9.21 Halifax ...... 224.5 99.3 
December 
1950 Ontario 
lgpleton . 0.0. 295.2 106.4 98.5 4.96 Hamilton ..... 215.5 1006 
Green Bay .... 271.8 104.0 96.3 759 Witente ...... ae 16 
ladon ...... 258.4 105.0 97.2 12.04 Ottawa ....00- 196.8 100.1 
sf Milwaukee 281.3 104.3 966 85.21 Toronto ...... — 
sum Racine ....... 316.6 95.7 88.6 8.96 ST + +00. a> SEA 
Sheboygan 273.3 104.3 96.6 5.22 
Superior ...... 250.0 105.5 97.7 3.85 Quebec 
Wr Montreal ..... 
ir Gee csccees 
102 
7 eee . Saskatchewan 
Cheyenne ..... 322.1 106.0 98.2 4.67 BER scccces 283.2 103.8 
168 
8s 
502 
HE} 
10 
un 
124 
158 
te 
216 
) 
BB 
pi 
438 
12% 
837 
of 
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City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


100.0 


102.8 
113.1 


104.2 


91.4 


89.0 


95.2 


96.5 
105.1 
96.0 
108.2 
97.2 


99.5 


$ 
(Million) 
December 
1950 


834.50 


16.57 
17.82 


11.02 


33.94 


4.81 


11.92 


11.16 


WE HAVE 
a BONANZA! 


YES, 


Bolstered business is 


swelling Woonsocket's — 
sified industrial payroll. An 


ous 
as always, oUF prosper 


in a trad- 
: ople {in 2 
cogph PF 101,000) are 


ing area © ticu- 
+4 freely . - - PAF 
spending ood and drugs: 


i an 
Representatives: Gilman, — 
Atfiliated: wwon, WWOR- 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S 


~ 


PEANUTS 


Send or call for the complete bulletin 
"Metropolitan New York Test Market No. One" 


Btudy the facts and will find you can test 
a typical ent of Metropolitan New York, by 
testing BAYONNE, for only 9 cents a line... 
just peanuts compared with any other media 
giving the complete, concentrated coverage of 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


BOGNER & MARTIN, representatives 
205 Madison Ave.,N. Y. « 435.N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


METEOR 8x10 


GLOSSY PHOTOS 


IN LOTS OF 1,000 


IN LOTS \ 

OF 10,000... 5 uc METEOR 
PHOTO CO. 
4631 Oakman Bivd. 


Detrom 4, Michigon 


Faithful reproduction from 
black-and-white prints, nega- 
tives, sketches or artwork. 
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¢ Above are represented a few 
of the national advertisers who 
have had Burgoyne pretest their 
sales, advertising and promo- 
tion ideas for a number of 
years, 


* One advertiser tested coupon 
offers in South Bend and Cedar 
Rapids for five months . . . from 
prompt reports he had data on 
which to move. 


¢ You too can use Burgoyne 
pre-search insurance on salabil- 
ity of new products, old prod- 
ucts in new markets, new adver- 
tising themes, effectiveness of 
promotions, as cited above. 
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50 Top Newspaper Ads 


That Have Paid Off 


Documented accounts in a wide variety of j, 


dustries show how newspapers play their par 


in ‘all business is local." 


Fifty outstanding examples of how 
advertisers achieved major successes 
last year through effective use of the 
newspaper medium are documented 
in case-history fashion in the 12th an- 
nual edition of ‘““The Blue Book of 
Newspaper Advertising,” just re- 
leased to major national advertisers 
and agencies by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Repeating its past performances, 
the grocery industry, represented by 
13 campaigns, won top place in num- 
ber of citations. Equaling the 13 it 
had in the 1949 Blue Book, it just 
managed to nose out the fast-moving 
automotive category, which placed 12 
campaigns among the select 50, as 
against seven last year. 

Harold S. Barnes, director of the 
Bureau, in releasing the 114-page 
“honor roll,” has declared that “these 
Blue Book stories illustrate clearly 
how advertisers, through more effec- 
tive and more intensive use of the 
newspaper medium, have capitalized 
on the fact that ‘All Business Is Lo- 
cal’ and constitute new evidence that 
the market-by-market approach to 
national advertising gives the greatest 
return on the promotion dollar.” 

Several manufacturers and adver- 
tising agencies won multiple honors 
in this year’s Blue Book. 

Top performer was General Mo- 
tors Corp., which is represented by 
all of its passenger car divisions 


(Buick, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile and 


UNCONVENTIONAL 


We don’t know the 
meaning of the word «ss 
delegate. At this 
hotel, you're 


a guest. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated brochure No. 1 


Pontiac), plus the Chevrolet Tr; 
Division. GM, incidentally, ys 
again in 1949 the leading advertiy: 
in newspapers with an expendityy 
of $24,869,072, an increase of 62.7% 
over its 1948 budget. 

Continental Distilling Corp. wit 
its campaigns for Old Classic a 
Rittenhouse whiskies, and The Wai 
Street Journal, with its separate pro 
motions for advertising and circu: 
tion, were the other advertisers wi 
ning more than one Blue Book plac 

Two advertising agencies—Foot 
Cone & Belding and Cecil & Pre 
brey, Inc.—are represented by thre 
campaigns; five are double winnes 

The wide variety of stories in th 
book, covering ball-point pens ani 
cold remedies, handkerchiefs and fr 
zen steaks, ice cream and tea, att 
presented primarily, the Burea 
points out, not as a “record of adver 
tising’s biggest year to date,” buts 
“a compilation of the experience 0 
successful advertisers for the use ani 
guidance of all advertisers.” Typicd 
ads from the campaigns are repre 
duced alongside the stories. . 

In addition to the grocery ani 
automotive groups, 
tions and the number of campaigns! 
each are: drugs and toilet good 
three; electric appliances, two; finat- 
cial, four; alcoholic beverages, four; 
publications, three; transportation 
two; industrial, radio and televisio 
receivers, tobacco, and travel and tt 
sorts, one each; miscellaneous, thrtt 


HAGSTROMS 


The World's Finest 


MAPS 


Send for Complete Price List 


HAGSTROMS 


BROADWAY! 
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® Available! Outstanding SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE F Y * 

ADVERTISING—SALES PROMOTION MGR. 25 years experience with large firms as President, or ou. 
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tained productive 20 year record planning, exe- ager, in Foods, Chemicals, and Metal Special- si 

training wt advertising, sales promotion, sales ities, Knows the national market and trade This young fellow has been respon- 
inde froprams. for two leading manufacturers thoroughly. Has outstanding sales connections ible f bot Reagent per seine 

and top cokes eanural, mace ge — with Mfgrs. Agents and Brokers. Age 54 with sible for both sales and cir t ation 

$ producer. Personable, wor orse success background for your business. Minimum omotic or one ¢ e biggest 

or _ for results. Seeking opportunity East salary $20,000 plus bonus arrangement. Presently prom th m for one of the bigg 

Management sa ele calary. Box 2749, Sales employed in St. Louis. Box 2751, Sales Manage publishing successes of the past 

ia, oe. oe ae oe ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. decade. He’s had his hand in other 
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; Ts angles of the business, too, as asst. 
lee Bos ee : areata ieee cae to one of the top brass. Just 40, he 
wants to make his first change in 
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MR. MANUFACTURER—MR. DISTRIBUTOR 


lly on any product if priced high enough 


' 
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W assure quality and if backed by a reasonable ! Here's your man _ 15 years. P’ll recommend him to 
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Manag Reply Box 2752, Sales 
X.Y. ement, 386 Fourth 


- Will locate anywhere. Five figure earnings essen- 
Avenue, New York 16, : 
' 


tial. Box 2750, Sales Management, 386 Fourth Sales Management 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


COMMENT 


ALL SOLD OUT? 
WHAT CAN YOUR ADS SAY? 


What can a steel man talk about in his advertising 
during the steel shortage? 


If a steel man doesn’t want to dig up more orders, 
what can he do except to run some generalized advertise- 
ments to “keep his name before his customers?” 


Perhaps you’re puzzling that kind of a question, too, 
as you review the media recommendations now being 
placed before you by your advertising manager. 


The last thing that most of you desire right now 
is to stir up more demand. And the idea of advertising 
just to keep your name before your customers seems 
pretty flabby. 


That steel man may have an idea for you. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., a nationwide steel 
warehouse operator, doesn’t need any more customers— 
now. But Ryerson knows that its customers need other 
things besides steel. ‘They need up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on everything involving steel. 


Ryerson is giving it to them in a series of advertise- 
ments put up in editorial style under the heading 
“Ryerson Steelgrams.”’ A recent advertisement (in Stee/) 
gives concise information on po priority orders, new 
loan guarantees, points to nickel as a substitute for some 
applications, and even suggests when to telephone so you 
can get better service out of Ryerson’s over-loaded ex- 
change. And Ryerson lists three types of steel on which 
it can make immediate delivery. Just because everybody 
knows that steel as such is short, Ryerson doesn’t want 
any of its steel to lie idle just because customers think 
there is no use in asking for these kinds. 


With that kind of helpful copy tuned to its customers’ 
current needs for information Ryerson should have no 
trouble in keeping its customers and prospects mindful 
of Ryerson. Even people whom Ryerson can not supply 
with steel at the moment get something helpful. 


Ryerson is just one example of how you can use ad- 
vertising in a sellers’ market and feel proud of the serv- 
; ° - ; 
ice you're rendering. There are many others. The 
Associated Business Publications have neatly capsuled 
ideas for advertising during this quasi-war situation. 
Let’s call them the... 


5 Jobs for Industrial Ads 
During a Seller’s Market 


1. Keep your customers sold. 
—if a major product is scarce, feature a minor one. 
2. Keep customers informed. 
—is there plenty? Tell why. Erase confusion. 
3. Keep customers operating. 
—tell how to make your product last longer. 
4. Protect your position. 
—keep your distribution line-up sold. 
5. Build for the future. 
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—remember emergency products can _ becony 
leaders. 


If you’d like to have concrete examples of advertisigy 
that carries out these five points why don’t you ask {p; 
your free copy of “Wartime Guide . . . revised?” Jus 
drop a line to ‘The Associated Business Publications, 2(; 
East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y., and you'll get ; 


in time to help you lick your ’51 ad copy problems. 


AUDIT TRADE SHOWS? 


Any advertising medium worth its keep gladly submis 
to an impartial analysis of the people whom it claims 
have as readers. 


Publications long have been audited by the Aud 
Bureau of Circulations or by Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Inc. 


The trade show is one of industry’s oldest forms o 
promotion, yet it still remains perhaps the least analyze 
of the major mediums. 


Why? 


Exhibitors (advertisers) haven’t been insistent enoug) 
in demanding audience data which are rightfully their 


A few pioneers are, however, setting the pace for th 
kind of trade show “audience” auditing which in a fev 
years should become as standard as an ABC or CCS 
statement. Let’s take Will C. Copp, advertising and e- 
hibits manager of The Radio Engineering Show held in 
New York City in March each year. In an open letter 
to members of the National Industrial Advertisers Asv- 
ciation, Will Copp declared: 


“To paraphrase Mark Twain, ‘Show Audience Aud 
is something everyone talks about, but nobody does any: 
thing about it.’ A surprising number of exhibition mat 
agers are working hard and spending money to give ther 
exhibitors audience studies of some sort. But these mat 
agers feel few make use of the studies, or buy spa 
because of them! 


“Since 1947 we have supplied exhibitors an audiestt 
report as closely copied to our ABC magazine classifice 
tions and methods of analysis as possible. Today © 
Show Study is virtually a directory of our industry a 
its most active people! Compilation costs 2% of gr0* 
show revenue. There is no independent bureau to audit * 
We wonder if it really sells space, or serves our clients: 


“We invite, and respectfully challenge NIAA and 
any experienced exhibit buying group to define what the 
want, tell us how far to go, and audit what we offer... 


That’s a challenge which industry sales execut'® 
could profitably take up, whether a company enters - 
or two shows a year on a modest budget, or shoots the 
works in a 100 trade shows and conventions. (See. Ho 
to Put the ‘Stop & Shop’ into Trade Show Exhibits ° 
page 42 of this issue. ) 


Discussion is invited. 
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ICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 75 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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Designed to produce the stepped up volume you need 


to maintain your profit position— 


The Chicago Tribune 
onsumer-Franchise Plan 


Rare exception today is the 
company which does not have 
to sell more just to break even. 
Just a small decline in sales 
may result in operating in the 
red, 

Advertising today must be 
looked to more than ever to 
bring in the volume essential 
to profit. More importantly, 
lo produce the required vol- 
ume, advertising must be 
geared to more rigorous com- 
petition and dovetailed with 
the dominant trends of re- 
tailing. 

Krom its observations of 
advertising and selling in the 
important Chicago market, 
the Chicago Tribune has de- 


vised a basic procedure which 


can win greater sales and a 
stronger market position for 
your brand. Operating under 
it, you can turn to your ad- 
vantage today’s trend toward 
fewer brands per line and self 
service. 

You can get larger store 
inventories, better shelf posi- 
tion, and a greater share of 
the day-to-day buying of con- 
sumers. You can build a con- 
sumer franchise effectively 
resistant to the sales drives 
of competitors. 

Successful in Chicago, the 
plan can be used with profit 
in any market. It does not in- 
terfere with present success- 
ful methods. It reinforces 


them, winning the enthusiasm 


of your sales staff and distrib- 
uling organization. 

Retailers are not interested 
in stocking and pushing a 
brand which their customers 
are not interested in buying. 
The Chicago Tribune plan 
meets this challenge squarely. 

If you would like to find 
out more about how this plan 
can fit into your operations 
and strengthen your market 
position, a Tribune represent- 
ative will weleome an op- 
portunity to go over it with 


you. Ask him to eall. Do it 
today. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune representatives: A. W. Dreier, 1333 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11; E. P. Struhsacker, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York City 17; W. E. Bates, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26; Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin, 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4; also, 1127 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 
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